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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
ROM the moment the Senate sent its tariff bill to the House, that 
measure became the danger of the situation. Although distinctly 
inferior to both the measure proposed by the Tariff Commission and 
that elaborated by the House’s Committee of Ways and Means, having 
been the result of more bargaining and less examination of the facts 
than either, it had the great advantage of having actually run the 
gauntlet of the unrestrained debates of the Senate, and therefore 
seemed a more feasible measure than any other. It had, as such, the 
support, not only of the Free Traders of both parties, but of low-tariff 
Republicans, who cannot be classed as Free Traders, and of a number 
of members who have no definite opinions, and are concerned that 
something should be done to reduce taxation, rather than that it should 
be done wisely. The situation was one which tested fairly the weight 
of the genuine Protectionists in the House, and when a Republican 
caucus met they showed their leadership. They avowed their purpose 
to defeat any legislation rather than accept this as it stood, and secured 
a practically unanimous vote to refer the bill to a conference committee 
of the two houses. 

At first, this seemed easier to-resolve than to effect. A special rule 
presented by Mr. REED, and drafted to cover this case, was resisted by 
the minority in the usual fashion, their abstention from voting showing 
that the friends of the rule were not enough to constitute a quorum at 
the close of the first day of discussion. But between adjournment and 
reassembling its friends mustered their forces and carried it. This was 
a bad disappointment to those who hoped to see the Senate bill carried 
through the House by the conjoint vote of Free Traders, revenue reform- 
ers and nondescripts. But it was, in truth, only one proof more that 
these elements do not control the present House, whatever may be the 
the case next session. This disappointment takes the shape of denun- 
ciation of the rule, which, after all, was but a means to put the majority 
in a position to carry into effect conclusions which had been matured 
by long and careful deliberation and free discussion. It takes a very 
strong case to justify simple obstruction in a deliberative body ; yet ob- 
struction has been the chief dependence of the enemies of our national 
policy during the present session. 


Of course, the revision of the tariff was not out of the woods yet. 
The committee, as appointed, was, of course, decidedly Protectionist ; 
but the success of the bill they recommended, in the Senate especially, 
must depend upon other considerations than its being a sensible and 
reasonable measure for the reduction of duties, without entrenching 
upon the interests of manufactures. But before this reaches our readers 
the whole country will be in possesion of the result. 





A FAIR amount of general legislation has been carried in the closing 
days of the session. The House caucus voted to give the Shipping 
Bill, the Pensions Bill, the Bankruptcy Bill, and the bill to divide 
Dakota, precedence next after tariff revision. Had the bill to give 
Alaska a Territorial Government taken the place of that on Dakota, the 
vote would have been juster. Dakotacan wait ; Alaska is a crying dis- 
grace to the country. 

The minor appropriation bills—Navy, Legislative, Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive, Indian, Consular and Diplomatic, and Sundry Civil,—were 
enacted with but little friction, except that the Senate also took a day 
to lament the wretched condition of the national navy. The House 
and Senate passed, with little discussion, the bill to prevent the importa- 
tion of adulterated teas. Even more marked was the unanimity with 
which it was resolved to terminate the fisheries clauses of the Treaty of 
Washington. This throws open once more the fisheries question ; but, 
when we come to negotiate another agreement, it is to be hoped that 





we shall be represented by a sober commissioner before an unpacked 
tribunal, and that no cooked evidence will be handed in by either side. 
At any rate, it is time to stop the business of paying a guinea a pound 
for codfish. With some care to utilize the immense fisheries on our 
Pacific Coast, and especially those of Alaska, we might make ourselves 
independent of the shoals at-the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

The Senate has amended the Shipping Rill so as to give the Ameri- 
can steamship lines a dollar a mile for carrying the mails. This isa 
step in the right direction, and would be a great improvement upon the 
present laws, which compel these lines to carry the mails for any com- 
pensation the Post-Office Department may choose to offer. A Free 
Trade contemporary remarks that even a Mexican Congress would not 
have voted to give a steamship line more than the job was worth,— 
z. é., more than competing foreign lines would accept. Probably not ; 
Mexico is a rather inert country, and cares little who carries its mail. 
The precedent for the bill is not Mexican, but British and American, 
being the policy followed by Congress until Mr. JerrerRson Davis se- 
cured its abolition in 1855. 


Ir seems to be settled that there will be no extra session, As Con- 
gress passed all the appropriation bills, there is no business pending of 
such urgency as to call for a meeting of the new Congress before De- 
cember. Even the Senate does not expect to meet for executive busi- 
ness. Mr. Davis gave notice of his purpose to resign the presidency, 
so as to secure the choice of a temporary president from among Sena- 
tors who, unlike himself, do not retire at present. And the failure to 
secure a Senator from Michigan would make a special session far from 
desirable on party grounds. 

The reciprocity treaty with Mexico has been laid over expressly 
until December. Its friends were very confident of its prompt confirm- 
ation; but the opposition to this and che similar treaty with Hawaii 
has proved much more formidable than they expected. There is reason 
to believe that this anomalous class of treaties is about to disappear 
from the list of our international obligations. 





Our friend, Professor SUMNER, has done the Protectionist cause a 
good service by a full-length exhibition of the sort of reasoning on 
which the Free Traders rely. In aneat and specious piece of arithmetic, 
based on the figures of manufactures furnished by our census, he shows 
that it would be a gain for the country to abolish all duties on imported 
manufactures, to pay in full all the wages now paid to the work-people 
employed in manufacturing, and to pay the manufacturers ten per cent. 
on their capital! This he shows by the argument, that, as imported 
manufactures paid forty-three per cent. duties, the cost of those made 
at home was just forty-three per cent. greater than they would have 
been under Free Trade, or, in all, sixteen hundred million dollars 
greater. The man who made that calculation gave the public a cer- 
tificate of his inability to analyze an economic problem. ‘Take, for 
instance, cottons. Our imports are chiefly in the higher grades, which 
are not made largely in America. Does any man in his senses believe 
that ‘‘ Fruit of the Loom ”’ and similar grades of cotton cost the Amer- 
ican consumers a penny more than if they depended on Manchester for 
these goods? Again, Professor SUMNER assumes that the price of an 
imported article is put just as high to us now as it would be if we were 
not competing for the home market. English trade circulars speak of 
the impossibility of raising prices, unless the American duties are re- 
duced. STEPHEN COLWELL in 1847 remarked that the price at which 
England would furnish us with any commodity would depend, not 
simply on the cost of producing it, but on the amount of our demand 
on her market ; and the price of iron rails before and after 1850 fully 
confirmed his statement. In many cases, the present market-price for 
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the whole world is determined by the improvements which have been 
made in America, and which were due to Protection. To the duty of 
1790 On raw cottons, we owe Whitney’s cotton gin. To the duty on 
3essemer steel rails, we owe a large part of the improvements in handling 
the Bessemer plant, which have reduced the price of these rails from 
one hundred and forty to forty dollars a ton. To the duty on cutlery, 
we owe the American methods of grinding and polishing by machinery, 
which have made cutlery cheaper to the whole world. About forty 
years ago, Dr. WayLAND made a calculation about cutlery exactly 
parallel to that of Professor SUMNER. He showed that we were making 
but a small part of the cutlery we used, that it would pay better to 
pension off both capitalists and workmen, and so forth. But the Amer- 
ican people had better sense than that economist, and than some others 
of later date. 

The notion that our domestic manufacturers, as a rule, add on the 
rate of duty to the price, is one that only could occur to a person un- 
familiar with the actual workings of business and ignorant of the power 
of domestic competition. English writers on political economy argue 
against Protection on the ground that competition among the protected 
manufacturers must pull down prices, they assuming that the object of 
protective laws is to keep them up. American economists of the Eng- 
lish school alternately assume that Protection raises and keeps up prices 
to the full amount of the duty, and that Protection overstimulates pro- 
duction to an extent which brings prices down to the panic point. The 
first is neither the intention nor the effect, and the second is not the 
necessary result of protective duties. 


Mr. RERDELUW’s testimony still constitutes the chief attraction of the 
second trial of the ‘‘ star’’ route conspirators. Mr. Ingersoll has taken 
a great deal of needless trouble in cross-examination, in order to satisfy 
the jury and the public that Mr. RERDELL is not: an admirable charac- 
ter, and that on his own showing he has done some round lying. All 
that was brought out in the direct testimony of this witness. He did 
not shrink from telling the jury the shameful story of the affidavit 
which he and Mr. Dorsey concocted, and which was taken at once to 
the President by a deputation of which Mr. INGERSOLL was a member. 
We do not say that Mr. INGERSOLL knew the character of that affidavit. 
But a man of sensitive honor or conscience would not care to have his 
name brought into close relation with such a document, and would take 
an early opportunity of assuring his friends that he had supposed it to 
be all right. 

By one method the defence could have upset Mr. RERDELL’s testi- 
mony completely, if it were not true. He entered with great particu- 
larity upon the description of certain documents of material importance 
to the case. If those check-books and letter-books stand as he described 
them, there is little or no room for doubt as to the truth of his main al- 
legations. If they do not, nothing would have been easier than to pro- 
duce them in court, in compliance with the demand of the Government’s 
counsel. It is not denied that the defence have them in their posses- 
sion, but they are not forthcoming. 





AVERY unpleasant correspondence between Mr. Secretary CHANDLER 
and Lieutenant-Commander GrorcE H. GorrinceE, U.S. N., has*been 
given to the public, as explaining Mr. GorrINGE’s resignation from the 
navy. It seems to have grown out of Mr. GorRINGE’s published ap- 
proval of the plan to admit vessels of foreign build to American regis- 
tration, which, it will be remembered, was preceded by a criticism of 
the management of the navy (published in one of the reviews,) in a 
style not usual with officers actually in the service. Mr. CHANDLER’S 
first letter of inquiry raised the question whether Mr. GorrINGE had en- 
tered upon any engagements inconsistent with his continuance in the 
service. The reply was substantially a negative to this, but elicited a 
letter of explanation from the Secretary which certainly was unhappily 
expressed, and might well have been omitted. Mr. CHANDLER says the 
inquiry ‘‘ arose from the suggestion that you were employed by 
interests not American ;’’ and he goes on to state that any naval officer 
is free to express ‘‘ unpurchased opinions on any subject of general in- 
terest.’”’ At this Mr. GorrinGE lost his temper, and characterized the 
author of the suggestion as ‘‘ a corrupt, unscrupulous and malicious cow- 
ard, whe measures others by a low and contemptible standard.’’ Such 





expressions were a gross breach of official etiquette. A subordinate 
always is bound to assume that his superior holds no relations with per- 
sons of unworthy character. Had Mr. CHANDLER ordered Mr. Gor- 
RINGE before a court-martial, he would have consulted the dignity of the 
public service. Unfortunately, he merely ordered him to report to 
Washington, which Mr. Gorrince did, and then handed in his resig- 
nation. This the President has accepted. 

Bad as was Mr. GorriNGE’S letter, he makes a much worse display 
of himself in published interviews since his resignation. He charges 
Mr. CHANDLER with undertaking to “ bulldoze’’ him, because the new 
ship-yard which he is about to establish on the Delaware, at Philadel- 
phia, might stand in the way of Mr. JoHN Roacn’s prosperity ; and he 
uses towards the Secretary a collection of epithets which should not be 
heard on the lips of a gentleman, under whatever provocation. As the 
New York newspapers are not yet aware that Mr. Roacu’s establish- 
ment is but one of four great ship-yards on the Delaware, the Roacu 
theory of the quarrel takes immensely with them. Zhe Herald makes 
it the occasion for an attack upon the ship-building industry which sur- 
passes even the usual depths of ignorance and misstatement. It speaks 
of ‘¢a ‘ring’ which at present monopolizes the business, and under the 
protection of barbarous laws fixes the prices of iron-ship building in 
the United States.’’ We presume that even a New York editor knows 
that there is on the statute-books not a single law from which the ship- 
builders derive any advantage, except that which excludes foreign-built 
vessels from the coasting trade. Ship-building, with that exception, is 
an unprotected industry. And, whenever the question of opening our 
registration has been raised, the Free Traders have given the country 
the assurance that they do zof mean to touch the coasting trade. As 
for the existence of a ‘‘ring,’’ which Mr. GorRINGE is desired to enter, 
it exists only in the heads of his New York friends. In no branch of 
industry in this country are the business rivalries—not to say personal 
antagonisms,—-keener than in that of iron-ship building. 


Mr. PARTRIDGE, our Minister to Peru, has settled an important 
question by showing just how far Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has an American 
policy to follow in South America. Seeing that our do-nothing policy 
was effecting nothing in the interests of peace between Chili and Peru, 
Mr. PartriDGE invoked the assistance of the representatives of Eng- 
land, France and Italy. If mild moral influence, instead of diplomatic 
pressure, is to be the order of the day, the more of it the better. But 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN draws the line at European interference, and has 
relieved Mr. PARTRIDGE of his duties at Lima. We do not see either 
the wisdom or the justice of this course. We see no reason for play- 
ing ‘‘dog in the manger ’’ in South America. While Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
continues to direct our diplomatic course, we certainly shall do nothing 
to restore Peru to peace and good order. Why, then, should we pre- 
vent others who might? It may be no more than a game of diplomatic 
epistles to the Secretary of State; it is a terribly serious matter to a dis- 
tracted country, to impoverished towns, to villages robbed alternately 
of their crops and their youth by predatory commanders. Either let us 
do something for Peru, or clear out, and make room for those who 
will. We are as zealous as anybody for an American policy for the 
whole continent. But Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’S policy is ‘neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red _herring.’’ 


‘‘TuEy laugh best who laugh last,’’ was the inscription on a banner 
in a procession of Stalwart Republicans who paraded a few evenings 
ago in Philadelphia, and who particularly wanted to call the attention 
of the Committee of One Hundred to their legend. The occasion of 
their laughter was the success at the city election of two candidates for 
Council, Messrs. Rowan and Evans, whom the Committee had op- 
posed. But the obvious remark of an impartial observer must be, that, 
while these two, who had escaped from the general overthrow of cor- 
rupt management, may be entitled to rejoice, the comparison of their 
importance with that of the great political ‘‘rings’’ which have been 
broken up in the last two years, by the Committee’s steady effort and 
generally judicious methods, is almost grotesque. ROWAN escapes by 
the skin of his teeth, and his politic vote for Colonel LuDLow doubtless 
saved him; the condemnation he received from his political associates 
for casting it was offset by the knowledge that only by thus showing 
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respect for the current of public opinion could he expect to pull through 
at all. 


THE most gratifying feature in all the history of the Committee of 
One Hundred’s operations, is that they have succeeded in every effort 
where success was plainly and absolutely vital to the public welfare. 
That they sometimes have failed in other cases, is certainly not sur- 
prising, and, considered in other lights, it is rather a reason for satis- 
faction. It proves the existence of a distinct and independent popular 
judgment, upon which, after all, it is greatly better we should rely than 
upon the dictum of any limited number of advisers. ‘That the in- 
stances in which the popular action diverged from the Committee’s 
advice give proof of superior judgment or intuition on the part of the 
voters, 1t would not be safe to say, though it may be said with truth, 
and without injustice, that, in cases where the proper course has not 
been plainly defined, it was altogether possible for the Committee to 
sometimes err. 

But it is not in the little cases, the minor contests, that the work of 
municipal reform in Philadelphia is to be judged. The occasional 
escape of a ward ‘‘ringster’’ is to be expected ; this is trifling, and not 
serious. His readiness to laugh, as he perceives that he has not been 
engulfed, is occasion rather for amusement than chagrin on the part of 
the friends of reform, so long as their great work moves on and the 
vital contests yield them victory. The laughter of a Rowan procession 
is of no consequence, unless it should signify the rejoicing of those who 
oppose reform over a turn of the tide in their favor. If it could be 
true that the popular movement against corruption and incompetence 
in city government had now exhausted its force, and that the defeat of 
the candidates opposed to Rowan and Evans signified a reaction that 
would carry Philadelphia back to the condition in which she stood two 
years ago, then, indeed, the “ roosters’’ might crow and good citizens 
lament. But this is of true. ‘The laugh of the ‘‘ringster’’ in this 
city is hollow, as yet, and it will be a long while before it is more sub- 
stantial. And for that sort which is declared to be ‘‘as the crackling 
of thorns under a pot,’’ there need be little concern. 


SEVERAL bills pending in the Pennsylvania Legislature, to prevent 
discrimination in the charges of railroads for carrying freight, have been 
the occasion of debate and argument ; and not a little interest in their 
provisions has been manifested by the railroad officials, themselves. 
Mr. D. W. SELLERS, of Philadelphia, as counsel for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, appeared first, to oppose a bill introduced by Mr. Hu.incs, 
(Rep.,) of Venange county, and following him came Mr. Gowen, presi- 
dent of the Reading company, who encouraged the passage of a bill of 
this sort, but pointed out what he regarded as defects in it. Accepting 
his suggestions, Mr. Hutincs had the measure amended, and secured 
its report to the House, but failed on Monday to get a special day fixed 
for its consideration, this failure casting more doubt upon the likelihood 
of its securing a majority when it shall be considered. On Friday of 
last week, President Rosperts, of the Pennsylvania road, and the chief 
solicitor of that corporation, ex-Senator JoHN Scorr, also visited the 
capital, and argued before the Senate committee with respect to similar 
bills pending there, one of them introduced by Senator Gorpon, (Dem.,) 
of Philadelphia, and the other by Senator LEE, (Rep.,) of Venango. 
The latter, it is stated, has been agreed on to take the place of the 
Hu.incs bill, and is a less radical measure than that of Mr. Gorpon. 
Except in one or two particulars, Mr. Scorr did not especially object 
to it. 

The general drift of Mr. Scorr’s and Mr. Roperts’s opposition 
was that any legislation designed to affect through rates for freight 
would be ruinous to railroads in Pennsylvania, unless there was corres- 
ponding control laid by other States or by Congress on the competing 
roads outside of Pennsylvania. They said, also, that as to local rates 
it could not be laid down as a rule that proportionate rates should be 
charged according to distance, for the circumstances varied in many 
different ways. ‘‘If the roads had to move traffic through crowded 
yards, and against the general direction of the trade, and had to use 
special power to haul the traffic, to bring cars back empty, or had to 
haul over heavy grades, instead of on a level, the actual cost of doing 
the work might be greatly in excess of that for long distances. The 








policy of charging the same rate per ton per mile would destroy almost 
the entire coal interest of the State.’”? Upon this point, Mr. ScorT is 
reported as saying that the mining of anthracite coal, if the rates of 
carriage were proportionate to distance, would be greatly affected. The 
first of that coal was fifty miles nearer Philadelphia than the last of it. 
If the rate were one cent per ton per mile, part of the coal would be 
shut out of market, because it would cost fifty cents a ton more to 
get it there. In the Westmoreland region, the coal nearest Philadelphia 
would command the Eastern market, and that nearest Pittsburg the 
Western. 


Two points the representatives of the Pennsylvania corporation con- 
ceded. When asked whether the Legislature could not pass a bill de- 
fining unjust discrimination, and containing a penal clause, Mr. Scorr 
replied: ‘‘ Certainly. That sort of discrimination which gives one 
man or party an advantage over another, when the circumstances in 
both cases are the same, ought to be punished, and I don’t think the 
railroads will object.’? And Mr. Roserts, in concluding his argument, 
averred that the only practicable plan of dealing with the subject was 
that adopted in Massachusetts, of having a commission with power to 
investigate complaints of shippers, make recommendations, report facts 
to the Legislature, and suggest remedies for grievances. 

To this point, therefore, the discussion of the question appears to 
have arrived. Whether any matured action will result at the present 
session, looks uncertain. But it is plain that in several respects a great 
advance is shown in the manner of dealing withthe subject. Open and 
candid statements by the railroad authorities of the situation from their 
standpoint, their willingness to accept legislation, etc., are of real ser- 
vice as enlightening the public. That Mr. Gowen strongly and de- 
cidedly differs at various points from the chiefs of the Pennsylvania cor- 
poration, is quite apparent but not surprising ; we have had evidence 
for some time that a severe contest between the two corporations has 
begun and is likely to continue. Pennsylvania is now the theatre of one 
of the most earnest and most extensive competitions of railway and 
mining interests that has ever been witnessed in the United States. 
More of it will appear upon the surface of events as time passes. 


:A FRESH appeal is made by Mr. Evarts and his associates of the 
committee in charge of the subscription to provide a two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar pedestal on Bedloe’s Island, in the harbor of New 
York, for BaRTHOLDI’s great figure of ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.’’ So far, only about one-third of the needed sum has been 
raised, and the outlook for getting the whole is decidedly discouraging. 
New York, though enormously rich, and extremely fond of everything 
French, does not seem to be at all eager to pour out her money for this 
purpose. The character assigned his figure by M. BarrHoupt1 does not, 
in fact, strike a responsive chord in the ‘‘commercial metropolis.”’ 
With the ideal liberty that is represented, only a small number of New 
York folks have much sympathy; and, as for the enlightenment typi- 
fied in the blazing torch, there is not much more than a languid regard 
for that. New York is not an American city; some Americans live 
there, and it is territorially a part of the United States ; but its ruling 
spirit is little in accord with that which gives force and direction to 
American liberty or American enlightenment. FERNANDO Woop’s 
proposition, at the beginning of the War of the Rebellion, to have New 
York secede and establish herself as a free commercial city,—a new 
example of old Venice,—had in it a fairly just appreciation of the ruling 
elements that had again and again made him Mayor. 


TROUBLES in the penitentiaries of Massachusetts, New York and 
Missouri are among the recent events. That at Jefferson City was a des- 
perate and alarming mutiny, a large part of the prison work-shops, etc., 
being burned during its continuance. The Sing Sing trouble was less 
serious, though looking dangerous enough for a time. At Concord, 
Governor BuTLER’s antics, including his appearance in the prison and 
address to the convicts, are the most notable feature. He may be ani- 
mated in part by some anxiety to deal justly and humanely by an un- 
fortunate class of persons, but his action certainly has the appearance of 
gross impropriety. Had he set out to canvass Concord Prison for votes, 
he could hardly have made more of a stump speech than the address 
which he delivered. 
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Some political action for 1883 appears upon the surface of affairs. 
In Missouri, the Republicans are taking steps to unite the two factions 
that were created last year by the efforts of the FILLEY men to prevent 
any regular nominations, and it seems probable that a union may be 
accomplished. Missouri is too much of a Democratic State to be very 
encouraging to the Republicans, whether united or not; but it is pos- 
sible, when they are not torn by factional differences, for the latter to 
form a strong minority organization in State affairs, and to elect mem- 
bers of Congress in several districts. 

In Michigan, the Republican convention was held on Wednesday, 
and nominations were made for State officers, one of them being that 
of ex-Governor AusTIN Buatr for Justice of the Supreme Court. 





No choice of a United States Senator has yet been made by the 
Legislature of Michigan, though it is possible that some result may be 
reached before this is read. The latest ballots do not show any Re- 
publican candidate with such a lead as gives promise of his success. 
With the expiration of this Congress, Mr. Frerry’s term ends, and, 
unless the legislators at Lansing shall elect his successor by the end of 
the week, there will be a vacancy in the Senate from Michigan. 





THE situation in Ireland is far from satisfactory. The friends of the 
Irish people looked to the Land League for a full and explicit denial of 
the charges of complicity with the party of assassination, brought by the 
informer, CarEy. They looked for offers of proof that the funds raised 
for peaceful agitation had not been diverted to purposes which most of 
their contributors must regard with horror. When Mr. PARNELL rose in 
the House of Commons to reply to the interpellation of Mr. Forster, 
and to give an account of his informal but real government of Ireland, 
he showed either that he was seriously embarrassed by facts which had 
come to his cognizance, or that he did not realize the importance of his 
opportunity. His reply was ‘‘a thing of shreds and patches.’’ It fas- 
tened itself to details of no special importance, and harped upon these 
ad nauseam. ‘Then, having said a very great deal to little purpose, Mr. 
PARNELL concluded with a reason for saying nothing whatever. He 
refused to hold himself responsible to an imperial Parliament for his 
conduct, on the ground that it had no rights in the premises. If so, 
why is Mr. PARNELL a member of the House of Commons? The 
genuine Irish Nationalists are not there. They can take no oath of 
allegiance to a queen whose authority in Ireland they mean to over- 
throw, not by cowardly assassinations, but by armed resistance at the 
most favorable moment such as won parliamentary independence in 
1783. Mr. PARNELL and the Land League have been occupying a false 
position from the start. Either they believe in ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish,”’ 
or they accept her position inside the British Empire under some sort 
of arrangement. If the former, they cannot sit in Parliament; if the 
latter, they are responsible to it as having accepted it as the channel of 
their public utterances. 





WE strongly suspect that Mr. PARNELL has discovered, since the ar- 
rests in Dublin, that he and his friends are implicated with the ‘‘ Invin- 
cibles’’ much more closely than he ever suspected. A great and loosely 
organized movement like the Land League, which refuses the light of 
publicity as to its expenses, seldom fails to become mixed up with 
measures which its ostensible leaders do not favor. It only can be 
saved from that by the possession of men of exceptionable conscience 
and firmness, who keep the baser elements in control. But, if the Land 
League has such men, it has not had the good luck to satisfy the world 
of their presence in its ranks. It has men like Mr. McCarruy, Mr. 
Ditton and Mr. HEALy, in whose purity the public has confidence. 
But who can vouch for Mr. Ecan, Mr. Byrne, or Mr. SHERIDAN? 

The essential danger of the Land League in this direction has been 
that it conducts this agitation upon a low level. It does not, like the 
Young Ireland agitation, labor to develop national feeling and enthu- 
siasm for their own sake, as well as to lay a broad and deep foundation for 
national resistance to England. For one word for Ireland, its speakers 
have ten words against England and twenty against the Irish landlords. 
They appeal to bad feeling, and labor to deepen and intensify it. And 
the ease with which bad feeling runs into murder is a familiar fact. In 
the opinion of Nationalist leaders of the old sort, the Irish character 
has deteriorated distinctly under the League’s leadership. 





WE see no reason to suppose that France will surrender Mr. ByRNE, or 
that America will extradite Mr. SHERIDAN, who are charged with com- 
plicity in the murders perpetrated by the ‘‘ Irish Invincibles.’’ England, 
herself, set the precedent of refusal in the Orsini case. She asserted 
the right of hospitality for political refugees, even though they were 
charged with assassination. And what was then refused to France the 
Ferry Ministry hardly will care to concede to England now, when it 
is evident that to do so would be to give a handle to the Radicals. Be- 
sides, the evidence against both is exceedingly weak, being nothing 
move than the unsupported testimony of a man who goes into the wit- 
ness-box with a halter around his neck. 





THE Ferry Ministry are warming to their places. They certainly 
form the strongest body of the kind that has been got together since 
the last elections. There is no one man—not even M. Ferry, or M. 
CHALLEMEL-Lacour in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs,—who weighs 
for so much as M. GamBeTtra. But the whole Ministry is far stronger 
than that which he formed. Should it fail to maintain itself, nothing 
remains but a dissolution of the Corps Legislatif and an appeal to the 
country. 

The solution of the question raised by Prince NAPOLEON’s manifesto 
is a reasonable one. Notice is given that the Republic will have no 
such doings, and members of dynasties which claim the throne of 
France are excluded from active service in the army, though not dis- 
missed. France will not trust them, but prefers to keep a hold on them. 

A question of serious import for the Orleanist princes has been 
raised among the Legitimists. It has been assumed, that, when ‘‘ HENRI 
V.’’ dies, the claims of the two royal lines will be united, through the 
Comte DE Paris being next heir on Legitimist principles. But strict 
genealogists know better. The next heir is the Spanish Don Car os, 
as descended from Louis XIV., through the son who was made King of 
Spain. And, when the Comte DE CHAMBorD dies, the Legitimists will 
put him forward as ‘“‘ CHaRLEs XI.”’ 


[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,’’ page 334-] 





THE FUTURE OF THE PARTY. 
ge year, the Republican party either will elect a President of the 
United States or it will witness the election of a Democrat to 
that high office. Which will it be ? 

The continuance of any party in power depends upon the extent to 
which it complies with the demands of the national conscience. The 
people do not weigh two parties against each other, and decide which 
is the less objectionable. They weigh a party’s achievements against 
its opportunities, and, if they find it has failed miserably, they decide 
to give the other party aturn. They know that the effect will be to 
administer a sharp lesson where it is much needed. 

Nobody who has watched the recent drift of public opinion will 
have failed to see a disposition of this sort with regard to the Republi- 
can party. That party is on trial, not by comparison with the Democrats, 
but by comparison with its own better self, its professions, its ideals, 
its conscience. Its defeat in 1884 would not mean that the people be- 
lieve the Democrats a purer party, or one safer to trust with the conduct 
of the Government. The people are too sane to reach any such absurd 
conclusions ; but their sanity will not prevent their electing a Demo- 
cratic President, if they believe the Republicans have abused their 
powers and neglected their opportunities. 

What, then, are the nation’s demands of the party? They are three: 

I. The reform of our political methods so as to take the civil ser- 
vice out of politics as completely as the military and naval services 
have been taken, and to put an end to the use of official appointments 
as political rewards. The problem of effecting this is not an easy one. 
But the present Congress has made the first solid and satisfactory ad- 
vance toward it that this generation has seen. It has not gone far; but 
it has gone as far as public opinion demands at present,—as far as even 
the friends of the retorm have asked. The public is satisfied on 
this score, if it can but understand that the PENDLETON bill is not 
regarded as an u/timatum by the Republican leaders. If it is under- 
stood distinctly that the reform is to be broadened and deepened 
until every civil servant in the country is safe from the dictation of 
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politicians, and every office below the Cabinet is filled by the best men 
that can be found, whatever their politics, then the verdict of 1884 will 
be favorable on this point. 

II. The people demand of the Republican party the abolition of 
unworthy leadership. The wreck of last November was caused by the 
belief that success would have strengthened in their hold on power a 
number of public men as objectionable as ever controlled a great party. 
Such an abstention from voting as defeated Mr. Fotcer in New York, 
never was seen before in American history. New York no more than 
expressed the general temper of the country in this matter. The days 
have gone by when to be a Republican was the first of virtues. The 
time when almost any sin was condoned in men who sustained the war 
or the amendments to the Constitution, ceased with Mr. GRANT’S sec- 
ond election. A time of sober second-thought set in with the Cred#t 
Mobilier disclosures ; and the Republican party has had its warning 
that it must secure a purer leadership or take the consequences. In this 
respect the Democracy has the advantage. It may be said that its men 
differ only because they have had less opportunity and less temptation. 
Be it so. Still, the country will prefer spoilable to spoiled goods. It 
will take men like Mr. BAyarD, Mr. LaMar, Mr. MACDONALD, Mr. 
PENDLETON, Mr. Hewitt and Mr. CartisLe, in preference to party 
hacks and ‘‘ringsters’’ who are distinctly the worse for a prolonged 
lease of place and power. The Democrats have taken to heart the 
lessons of political adversity. They have retired to fitting obscurity 
the men who led it only to contempt and defeat. If the men who now 
lead them are no better than the Republican leaders generally, they at 
least have the grace to seem better, which goes a great way in politics. 
The Republican party has men just as good, as capable, and as likely to 
command the public respect. But they have been held back by party 
‘¢rings,’’? which maintain by base means a monopoly of party control. 
They have been driven into revolt, in many cases, because they could 
not exert their legitimate influence in any other way. 

The nominations of 1884, and not those for President and Vice- 
President only, either will show that the Republicans have the good 
sense to pit their best men against the best men of the Democrats, or 
they will show that the party is hopelessly ‘“‘ring’’ ridden. And upon 
that showing the result will depend in great measure. 

III. The country has been looking to the Republican party for a 
statesmanlike readjustment of our financial system. We cannot say that 
there has been any large statesmanship shown in the general plan of pro- 
cedure taken by the party. A statesman is not one who takes his cue 
from the loudest cries. He looks at a subject broadly, and is apt to 
suggest modes of procedure which will give even the clamorous better 
satisfaction than the proposals they most favor. He judges the people’s 
real wants, nor by their outcry, but by all the evidence as to where the 
pressure lies which caused the outcry. 

The problem of American taxation is a very large subject. Most 
people regard it only in isolated and fragmentary parts. They con- 
template the burdens imposed by the national Government separately 
from those imposed by the States or municipalities. But the experience 
of other countries shows that the two matters cannot be thus separated. 
The British and the German Governments have found that the central 
government’s monopoly of the income from direct taxation imposes 
upon local governments burdens more weighty than they fairly can be 
expected to bear, and they have made or are making arrangements to 
come to their relief. The need of a similar readjustment in the United 
States is so much the greater, as our local governments are more numer- 
ous and more important, and discharge more of the expensive duties of 
government. Yet, thus far, we have heard from the Republican leaders 
little else than proposals to reduce the revenué from indirect taxation, 
so as to abolish the national surplus. Are they afraid of the old Whig 
proposal to distribute that surplus among the States? Are they too 
weak to take any great initiative, unless it is demanded by some popu- 
lar clamor ? 

We look to our leaders for something more than the compliant or 
defensive policy which has characterized them for-the last ten years. 
Since the passage of the great amendments which closed the work of the 
war, they have done little or nothing in the way of applying Republican 
principles to our system of government. ‘The reform of the civil service 
is the only great step taken to reverse the blunders of the Democratic 
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policy. The sub-treasury system, the toleration of State repudiation, 
the absence of national regulation for railroads, the loose management 
of land-grants to railroads, the failure to secure any amendments which 
would bring the national Constitution into harmony with the new 
energy of the national spirit,—all these are sins of omission which have 
weakened the hold of the party on the country. There are plenty of 
lines upon which the Republican party can be aggressive; and none of 
them has it taken since it abolished slavery and established universal 
suffrage. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE last report of the Douay branch of the University of France 
gives an account of the work done by each of the successful candi- 
dates for its degrees. Among these is Professor Persifor Frazer, of 
Philadelphia, of whose essay submitted to the scientific faculty it is stated 
by the report that the author gave a brief but exhaustive account of his 
geological studies during the seven years he spent as assistant State 
geologist on the State survey of Pennsylvania. The field was one of 
great difficulty and but little known, and the results attained are very 
important in the physical history of ‘the world. The French scientific 
authorities examined with great technical skill the report of Professor 
Frazer’s work, and give it their strong endorsement, while they also lay 
great stress upon his microscopic researches and chemical analyses, 
and the conclusions he thus derived as to many minerals of great indus- 
trial importance. The French faculty commend Professor Frazer’s in- 
dustry in making known to European science that of his own country, 
as well as in studying in Germany, in Scotland and in France the con- 
temporaneous work of other geologists. Their report also thanks him 
for the clear exposition he made of the brilliant scientific results obtained 
by the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania under the leadership of Professor 
Lesley, and in awarding Professor Frazer their own degree they make the 
best acknowledgment of the respect due to American science for such 
an example of its practical application as that in Pennsylvania. The 
endorsement of such a body as the scientific faculty of the University of 
France must be regarded as highly creditable to Professor Frazer, and 
the approbation accorded the Geological Survey and its chief, Professor 
Lesley, is a notable compliment to them. 





A MOVEMENT is on foot to make a settlement of the defaulted debt 
of the city of Memphis. That city, as will be remembered, adopted 
the unique plan, some three years ago, of having its charter repealed, 
and the municipality thus abolished, in order to throw off its load of 
indebtedness. The area occupied by the city was reorganized by act 
of the Legislature, under the title of a ‘‘ taxing district,’’ and this, it 
was intended, should have no responsibility or concern for the obliga- 
tions of the former city. The courts, however, have decided that this 
plan of escape is not feasible, and that the property of the ‘ taxing 
district,’ and of the people therein, is good for the debt, since which 
a committee have been in the Eastern cities proposing a settlement. 
They offer to pay fifty per cent. principal, with interest beginning at 
three and rising to four, five and six per cent. in periods of three years, 
the difference needed to make six per cent. from the beginning being 
capitalized and added to the principal. This proposition was favorably 
received at a meeting of holders of the bonds in Baltimore, and by an 
unanimous vote accepted. Memphis is in a condition of rapidly de- 
veloping prosperity, it was stated by the committee, one of whom said 
that the sewage system, adopted since the terrible yellow fever visita- 
tion of 1878, works well and insures the health of the city. 





ALL experience in the matter of collecting liquor license taxes in the 
cities goes to show that the local authorities allow many places to sell 
without license, but that the United States officials collect their money 
very sharply. The rule of the latter is that whoever sells liquor must 
pay his license tax, and they succeed in making rather an amusing sta- 
tistical contrast with the results obtained by the local—municipal, or 
other,—officials, whose duty it is to close up unlicensed shops. Thus, 
in New York it appears, that, while there are 5,144 places licensed by 
the Board of Excise for the retail sale of liquors, and paying taxes for 
the same to the city, the United States found no less than 8,657 engaged 
in it, and made them pay up. 








A MEXICAN SUNDAY. 


IFE moves slowly and easily in Mexico. Even in the hardest of hard 
working-days, not a very great deal is done by anybody; for 
what is not done now can be done “in a little while ’’ (‘‘ poco, poco’’), 
or even deferred for ‘‘a little hour’’ (‘‘ horita’’) ; and, if this system 
of procrastination results in the flight of time and the accomplishment 
of nothing, the sanguine Mexican, out of his abundant faith in the 
possibilities of the future, merely shrugs his expressive shoulders, and 
says, ‘‘ Manana,’* and so puts the whole matter off to still another day. 
But, for fear that in some unguarded period the pestilent habit of 
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vigorous work should grow upon them,—even as it has grown upon those 
tiresomely tireless people, the Americanos, the Mexicans laudably have 
reserved about one-third of all the days of the year as days upon which 
work shall be held in even more than ordinary abhorrence, and upon 
which the effort of the individual and of the community shall be directed 
mainly to having a good time. These intervals of greater idleness are 
Sundays and the feast days of the Church. They are much the same 
all over Mexico, and the type of them all is a Sunday here in Monterey. 

What work is to be done on Sunday must be done before noon. 
Until this time the shops are open, doing rather a brisker business than 
on ordinary days; freight is delivered from the railway station, or 
comes in from the interior in the clumsy freight wagons drawn by ten 
mules each,—two mules on the pole, and the others, four abreast, 
hitched on ahead in a maze of ropes and chains; and over all the city 
there is much the same appearance of easy-going industry that is found 
on week-days. Only the day-laborers, the porters, the masons, the car- 
penters, and such other mechanics as work under masters, do no work 
at all. In this same early part of the day the religious wants of the 
people are supplied. There is service in the cathedral early in the 
morning, and high mass is celebrated there at ten o’clock by the bishop 
and his attendant tribe of dignitaries, great and small ; and in the other 
churches there are services of a like sort, but less glorious. For the 
most part, those who avail themselves of these religious privileges are 
women. At the high mass, the great nave of the cathedral is crowded 
with kneeling women, from the altar steps clear to the western door,— 
a dark, solemn assemblage, for the women, asa rule, wear sad-colored 
garments, and drape their heads and shoulders in black shawls. Along 
the edges of the kneeling crowd are scattered a few old men and boys ; 
but between these extremes of youth and age Mexican manhood obtains its 
religion, vicariously, through its womankind. In Mexico, as in all other 
countries in which Roman Catholicism retains its vitality, the feminine 
tendency to sentimentality and superstitious faith is the strength of the 
Church. 

By noon, the requirements of faith in the churches and of work in 
the shops are ended; and then, when dinner has been eaten and the 
siesta duly observed, the real business of the day begins. For the com- 
mon folk of the town, on alternate Sundays, there is a bull-fight. But 
this is a show with which good society has nothing to do. Some of the 
young bloods, of course, are to be found in the covered seats ; but the 
older men of the cadal/ero class, and gentlewomen of all ages, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Indeed, for a lady to go to a bull-fight 
would be such very bad form that thereafter her goings and doings 
would be taken but scant cognizance of by respectable members of so- 
ciety. Going to bull-fights is the sad mistake that is committed, but 
in all innocence, by not a few American women travelling in Mexico. 
They labor under the impression, apparently, that the custom which 
they follow pertains to Rome, and, therefore, is one to be adopted 
whilst they sojourn among the Romans; yet would their ears tingle 
finely could they but hear the comments which the Romans pass upon 
them! Whatever it may have been in the past, in the present the bull- 
fight is a distinctively low-class institution, and nice people have nothing 
to do with it. To the same category belongs cock-fighting, also a 
famous source of entertainment here on Sunday afternoon. Close by 
every /aca/ in the town—and it is in these little huts of wattled cane 
that the poorest of the poor townsfolk live,—is found tethered by one 
leg a cock who is the pride and the joy of his owner’s heart. Moreover, 
if he be a bird of good strain, with fighting blood in his veins, he yields 
a fine revenue to his owner from wagers judiciously placed upon the re- 
sult of his prowess. On Sundays and feast days, therefore, cocking 
mains furnish a grand sport to the /aca/itos,—a sport that gains zest 
from the grim earnestness that the betting lends to it; for, while every 
vacalito well can afford to win, only a very few /aca/itos can afford to 
lose. 

The fasear of Sunday afternoon is the institution in which Mexican 
high life and Mexican low life meet and mingle amicably. In truth, the 
line between high and low life is not sharply marked at any time, here 
in Monterey. Society slips across grades which are imperceptible in 
themselves,—at least, to an outsider,—from the jaca/itos to the rich folk 
of the town, and between the proximating classes in the scale there is 
much friendliness. But the fact must be borne in mind that Monterey, 
in the strict sense of the word, has no aristocracy. It is purely a com- 
mercial town. Everybody, barring the lawyers and doctors, is in trade, 
and within certain limitations the best people are the people with the 
most money. Inan American city of the same size—forty-two thousand 
souls,—much the same social state is found, only there always is an in- 
ner circle, of which the distinguishing features, without any regard to 
money, are mental strength and intellectual refinement. But this class, 
save in so far as it is represented by a small musical coterie, does not 
exist here at all. Except the novel that comes out in parts with the 
daily paper,—not even a genuine Spanish novel, but a translation into 
Spanish of some highly-spiced French stuff,—books practically are un- 
known. The public library, of which apparently no use is made, is 
composed for the most part of theological works one and two hundred 
years old. You do not see books about the houses; you do not hear 
books talked about; therefore it is that the town, having no leisure 





class and no intellectual class, is graded by a scale that ascends by short 
stages from poverty to riches,—all of which grades on Sunday afternoon 
can find no better amusement than the fasear. 

The fundamental principle of the Jasear is the desire, strong in all 
humanity, but strongest in the Latin races, to wear fine clothes and to 
show them. In Mexican towns generally the public promenade is the 
principul f/aza ; and around and around this little space the prome- 
naders walk until weariness compels them to rest upon the great stone 
benches, and, as this change from walking to resting constantly shifts 
the relative positions of the people in the gaily-dressed crowd, each 
woman has the desired opportunity to see what each other woman has 
on, and is comforted by the knowledge that her own apparel has been 
passed in review by all the other women of the town. By a tacit under- 
standing that has the force of law, the unlucky poor bodies who have 
no fine clothes to wear do not venture to show themselves upon the 
outer walk of the A/aza, whereon the exhibition of those attired in pur- 
ple and fine linen is made; they confine themselves to the inner walks, 
and gaze enviously upon the splendor of their betters from afar. Yet 
even among these there is apparent something in the way of rivalry as 
to who shall make out of but shabby stuffs the bravest display. Since 
the completion of the Mexican National Railway to and beyond the 
town southward, the attractions of the f/aza on Sunday have paled 
beside the greater attraction afforded by the spectacle of the in-coming 
afternoon train from the States. On Sunday afternoons, the crowd at 
the ‘‘ @ifo’’—the fact is to be noted that the American perverse pronun- 
ciation of the French ‘‘ depdt’’ has given a new word to the Mexican 
language,—in itself is a show very well worth coming all the way to 
Mexico to look at. Indeed, it is a liberal epitome of Mexican society. 
From the poorest, most picturesquely ragged of the jacaZitos to the best 
dressed of the sefors y seworas grandes, there are choice specimens of 
every rank,—on foot, on durros, on horseback, in shackly hackney- 
coaches, and in handsome carriages. ‘There is plenty of color in this 
Sunday crowd, and the grouping of it, of course, is full of grace; for 
with the Mexicans grace is an unfailing instinct. And out of looking 
at themselves and each other, and the Americanos, and the wondrous 
ferro carril,—in which comprehensive term is included not merely the 
roadway, but the cars and locomotive,—these simple-minded folk cer- 
tainly do manage to get a vast amount of enjoyment. It is a desper- 
ately innocent sort of an amusement, the Aasear, when you come to 
think of it; but it is the amusement which Mexicans of all classes 
probably would hold on to above all others to the very last. There is 
something pathetic in this faculty of getting from so little so much ; 
it shows how sadly straitened must be this people’s life. 

For the poorer classes, the fun of Sunday ends when the sun goes 
down,—unless, possibly, a temporary revival may be had by candle-light 
in some of the dirty drinking and gambling places in the low quarters of 
the town. Good society, however, continues to enjoy itself. For the 
young men, the bowling-alleys and billiard-halls afford amusement joined 
with a generous and wholesome physical exercise. By the womenkind, 
and also by the older men, Sunday evening is recognized as the proper 
time for friendly visiting,—which, for all its friendliness, is rather terri- 
fyingly formal until one arrives at a realizing sense of the harmlessness 
of its severity. The social code prescribes, that, when these visits are 
paid, the men and women, carefully ranged apart, shall sit in a great 
circle and shall talk platitudes with an affectation of serious interest. 
To the American mind, this system of formal intimacy seems less likely 
to cement the bonds of friendship than to provoke a most bitter enmity, 
such as is usually found among galley-slaves chained to the same oar. 
However, the enforced dreary companionship is only for an evening at 
a time, and the deadly monotony frequently is broken by very good in- 
strumental music. But the leading entertainment of Sunday evening is 
the musical performance, not of amateurs, but of professionals,—the 
opera. Sometimes the opera is very good, and it never is very bad. 
The orchestra is a permanent institution, and is decidedly better than 
the average theatre orchestras in Philadelphia or New York; and usu- 
ally the opera troupe has a tolerable chorus and is strong in its leading 
parts. It is rather a remarkable fact, that, in an out-of-the-way little 
city such as this is, the musical taste of the people and the character of 
the musical performances should possess so positive an excellence. The 
culmination of fine dressing on Sunday is reached in the theatre on 
Sunday night; and, while it is not a strikingly brilliant showing as 
compared with what is known as fine dressing in other parts of the 
world, it is something quite gorgeous when judged by the more primi- 
tive standard that is in force here. And, when the opera is ended,—for 
the performances begin late and continue until after midnight, —Sunday 
and Sunday amusements have come to an end. 

Practically, therefore, the Mexican scheme of a day of merry-making 
is shop-keeping or church-going in the morning, a walk, or a ride, or a 
drive, in the afternoon, together with a bull-fight or a cock-fight for 
the lower classes, and for their betters an opera. This scheme certainly 
does not strike the American mind as being exactly soul-satisfying ; 
but the ten millions of Mexicans whose collective wisdom has devised 
it, seem to find it sufficient for their purposes, for they contentedly 
practise it, week after week, and year after year, all their lives long. 

Monterey, February 15. T. A. J. 
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A FOLITICAL LAW-SUIT IN GERMANY. 


S far back as 1881, Professor Mommsen, the well-known German 
historian, made a speech during a political campaign in which he 
attacked the financial measures of the German Government, charging 
the Ministers with the offence of taking care of the personal interests of 
their supporters and wilfully injuring their opponents. He called this 
sort of legislation swindling, and discreditable to its advocates, great 
and small. The lower court acquitted him of the charge of libelling 
Prince Bismarck (on whose behalf the prosecuting attorney had brought 
suit, asking that he be fined a hundred dollars), but the Government 
appealed to a higher court, which set aside the finding of the lower 
court. Professor Mommsen then took the case to the Supreme Court, 
where, before the case was heard, he was asked by the Attorney-General 
whom it was that he really aimed at in his speech. Mommsen replied 
that he only attacked the system as inimical to the real interests of the 
country, and not the individuals who advocated it. Then the case was 
elaborately argued. ‘The Attorney-General spoke vehemently of the 
comments of the newspapers on the case, asked the court not to be in- 
fluenced by them or by the high reputation of the accused, but to see 
whether anybody but Bismarck was attacked by his speech, and, if that 
was so, then to fine him two hundred dollars, or sentence him to prison 
for a month. Counsel for Mommsen argued, that, in denouncing a 
certain line of policy as a swindle, he meant only to use that word in 
its strictly philological meaning, as something empty, unclear, confused. 
He cited, from the printed volume of Bismarck’s letters to his wife, 
frequent instances of a similar use of the word, showing that it applied 
to measures, not to men. He urged that in criticising a speech made 
during an election campaign fair allowance should be made, and he 
pointed to the law which provides that when a person, deeming him- 
self attacked by a libel, answers in a like strain, he loses his right to 
appeal to the law for protection; and he showed that Prince Bismarck 
had done this. The Attorney-General replied that what Prince Bis- 
marck had said was in the Parliamentary debate, and could not be 
criticised in court, and, as to the wise philological analysis of the other 
side, he was content to take the opinion of plain men and of the court. 
Mommsen, himself, closed the argument of the case by saying that he 
had often declared that new theories in natural philosophy were mere 
swindles, without meaning to call those who advocated such views 
swindlers, and that those who were the real authors of the financial 
policy supported by Bismarck, for securing to every man some sort of 
livelihood, were much more liable to the censure implied than their 
advocate. 

The court considered the case for half an hour, and then acquitted 
Mommsen, on the ground that the term, ‘‘swindle,’’ which he had 
used, applied only to political measures, and not to the persons who fa- 
vored them, and that even when he said that a swindle was a swindle, 
no matter who urged it, he did not in any way injure the persons who 
were thus incriminated. The whole discussion is a curious exemplifica- 
tion of the care exercised by the German courts in analyzing the men- 
tal process of parties who come before them. It would certainly bea 
good thing if political diatribes, in and out of our own Congress, and 
in campaigns, could be submitted to some such ordeal. On the other 
hand, it shows that German parliamentary government must be in 
a very infantile condition, when the powerful Bismarck, not content 
with his own opportunity in debate, drags a political opponent through 
the courts and tries to punish him by legal measures for words used in 
a speech made in a political canvass. The result in Germany, of course, 
is a triumphant victory for the Liberals and for Mommsen, as showing 
that some liberty of speech is still secured them by law. 








ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 
Lonpon, February 15. 


F one who has been for four or five years a stranger to London streets 
should at the present time visit them again, he would speedily be 
conscious that a great change has come over them. When he was ac- 
quainted with them, they were lined with houses in dirty-brown brick, 
or in brick covered with stucco and streaked to look like stone, or, in 
more ambitious quarters, with sham pilasters run up the face of them to 
support nothing at all. There were at that time few things more certain 
than that, if one should knock at the door of such a house, there would 
be revealed, upon its opening, a hall papered in blocks of yellow marble, 
with an arch across the top in plaster, and oil-cloth upon the floor in- 
tended to counterfeit tiles. There were, indeed, many quarters, with 
greater pretension than this, glorying in so-called ‘‘ Palladian’’ houses, 
which blossomed within in much looking-glass and gold. During the 
space of about a hundred years, every style of architecture that civilized 
people have used, had been tried in London. There had been a time 
when we could not erect a public building, church, chapel, hospital, 
hotel, or railway station, without attempting a copy of the Parthenon 
or Temple of the Winds, or, if the whole structure was too ambitious or 
impracticable, we must at any rate have the portico. This passed away, 
Roman architecture came amongst us, and lingered in a manner more 
or less feeble until it was swept off entirely by the Gothic revival. The 
architects of the latter school worked in a style that was natural to the 
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soil and lent itself readily to familiar needs, being altogether more 
truthful than any of the exotic styles it displaced; but from some 
cause—chiefly, perhaps, because its advocates were too rigorous in 
their following of ancient examples,—it was used for the most part for 
country houses and ecclesiastical buildings only, and gained little hold 
upon street architecture. The Gothic revival deprived of its power, 
there remained a kind of building, that had occupied a subsidiary posi- 
tion during the dominance of the Greek, Roman and Gothic methods,, 
which had no style at all, and whose productions were neither im- 
pressive because of their proportion, nor picturesque because of their 
variety, nor magnificent because of their size. They were, moreover, 
uncommonly barren and cheerless, a fault which the ‘“ streaky-bacon ”’ 
style essayed to remedy by the introduction of bands of colored bricks, 
—an effort to produce in this northern clime the gorgeous effects which 
are found beneath Italian skies and amidst the vines of Spain, but which 
here was a hideous nightmare only, whereof the evidence yet remains. 

Whatever may be the feeling with regard to Gothic architecture, 
there is no doubt that the introduction in London of the so-cilled 
Queen Anne, or broken Renaissance of the seventeenth century, has 
been a great gain toart.. The style lends itself as readily to vernacular 
purposes as, does the Gothic, and its works, though -more ornate, have 
much in common with the old houses of the Bloomsbury type. Al- 
ready, there is no quarter of the metropolis or its suburbs where the 
mellow tone of the red brick and tiles, of which the houses in the new 
style are built, does not form a pleasing feature. The details in all the 
best specimens are hand-cut in the brick; but in less expensive houses 
pressed bricks are used, which, of course, tend to produce a mechanical 
and inartistic effect. There is, indeed, a fatal facility in the style for 
the use of designs in pressed brick and terra-cotta which is contributing 
already to its early decline, since its adapters, unable to restrain them 
selves in the application of them, have covered their productions with 
all manner of little pediments, panels and pilasters which are destructive 
entirely of breadth and repose. A conspicuous instance of this is the 
new Leadenhall Market ; but examples are everywhereto beseen. The 
little village at Bedford Park, Chiswick, which was built by Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw wholly in the Queen Anne style, is one of the sights of 
London, and had much to do with the popularity of several descriptions 
of late Renaissance. ‘These are houses of a better character than many 
that have sprung up since ; for the speculative builder, whose vocation 
it seems to be to sp»il what he touches, was apt to perceive the turn of 
fashion, and hastened in many suburbs to ‘‘ run up’”’ monstrosities of 
his own dreadful imagining. 

The best examples of Queen Anne architecture to be seen in London, 
and those in which the adaptability of its materials to the style is most 
fully seen, are probably the houses in Melbury Road, Kensington, 
the Central Institute for the City and Guilds of Lendon in the same 
locality, a block of mansions near the Albert Hall by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, and many of the houses in Fitz-John’s Avenue, Hampstead ; but 
there are many excellent business premises in the city. All these are 
works which show fully the good use which art can make of money. An 
example of the way in which money may be laid out without any art 
return, has just disappeared,—the gigantic house built in the Kensing- 
ton Road by Baron Grant, which was found too large and expensive for 
anyone to occupy. The expenditure upon its erection was unparalleled, 
the staircase alone having cost ten thousand pounds sterling; but the 
result was nothing more than a wilderness of barren chambers, utterly 
comfortless and depressing, and few will regret its disappearance. Of 
the houses mentioned above as characteristic of the Queen Anne style, 
the most satisfactory have been built for artists ; and of these one of the 
best, though quiet and unpretentious, is that of Mr. Edwin Long, R. A., 
at Hampstead. This is a really excellent example of what may be done 
by simple means,—a red-brick house, with the plainest hand-cut details, 
rising up to a red-tiled roof, carried out at the eaves with a deep cove. 
The entrance-gate is of hammered iron-work of admirable design, and 
within the house is very elaborately decorated. Its architect was Mr. 
Shaw, and, as in all his work, the chimneys are prominent objects. 
Before the Gothic revival, architects seemed to be quite ashamed of 
their chimneys, and resorted often to extraordinary devices to hide 
them, though often their presence was made manifest by a projecting 
cowl rendered necessary by their ill construction ; but Mr. Shaw, of all 
English architects, has probably the best appreciation of the artistic 
value of a chimney-stack. The same gentleman is bringing to comple- 
tion another similar house for an artist near Mr. Long’s, and the resi- 
dence of Mr. Pettie, R. A., a more florid example, is close adjoining. 
A very good specimen of red brick combined with carved wood-work 
and pargeting is the house Mr. Shaw is just completing for Mr. Frank 
Holl, A. R. A., in Fitz-John’s Avenue, Hampstead, which has a very 
rich effect. I have said enough to show that the northern suburbs of 
London are rich in good Queen Anne work ; but the same may besaid of 
Kensington, Clapham Park, and many other districts. The growing 
expense of keeping up houses in London has recently caused a resort to 
the Parisian system of flats, and hence, in many quarters, particularly in 
Victoria Street, Kensington Road and Berkeley Square, have sprung 
up gigantic piles of building in the new style, many of them of great 
architectural merit, 
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All the houses alluded to above are furnished with the greatest rich- 
ness and most elaborately decorated ; but it may be noted that there is 
little attempt to preserve uniformity of style. It would seem that we 
are disposed to accept willingly whatever good remains to us from an- 
tiquity, and see no objection to grouping together medizval statuary 
and Japanese porcelain upon a cabinet of Louis Quatorze. This eclec- 
tic tone of English art culture, which evinces probably a reaction from 
the purest tendency of the Gothic revival, gives great richness and 
variety to our architecture and decoration, and is sanctioned by the best 
English authorities, including Sir Frederick Leighton, P. R. A., whose 
house at Holland Park is furnished in every style, both Oriental and 
European ; and the same may be said of Mr. Alma Tadema’s residence 
at Regent’s Park. The styles of furniture and decoration prevalent in 
France during the last century have recently become more fashionable 
in England, owing to the dispersion of many admirable examples of 
them at the Hamilton Palace sale ; and the Jones collection, just placed 
at South Kensington Museum, has greatly contributed to the same effect. 
It may, however, be noted that the tide is rapidly turning in favor of 
truer methods of Renatssance architecture and decoration, which are 
likely soon to supersede those now in vogue; the new impulse comes to 
us from Germany, and particularly from Munich, where pure Renais- 
sance is thoroughly understood, and—in furniture, at any rate,—is well 
developed. 

For several reasons, it may, therefore, be assumed that the Queen 
Anne style is rapidly declining in public estimation in England ; but it 
has remained with us long enough to make a decided mark on the me- 
tropolis and its suburbs, as well as generally throughout the country. 
Its rise, too, coincided with the school-board movement, which pro- 
vided an immense field for its use, and fully nine-tenths of the new 
schools of London are built in it. This, alone, would be enough to in- 
sure it a prominent place in our streets; but it has been adopted, also, 
for most other public buildings which have been erected in recent years. 
Of course, the term, ‘‘Queen Anne,”’ is very comprehensive, and in- 
cludes many varieties of brick architecture from the Low Counties in 
addition to the English Stuart styles. But, though the Queen Anne 
has been paramount for several years, the pure classic and Gothic styles 
have been by no means entirely neglected, and their admirers have 
raised many good works in them. The Renaissance alone, which seems 
to be coming into fashion, is little known in its best form in England, 
and, therefore, though it will work under some disadvantages, it will 
probably have a greater opportunity of success and be widely adopted, 
since modern art-culture is incapable of evolving a distinctive style of 
its own. Joun LEYLAND. 
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LITERATURE. 
SFULIAN HAWTHORNE’ S « DUST.” 

HE author of ‘‘ Dust: A Novel,’’ (By Julian Hawthorne. New 

York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert,) suffers and must always suffer 
through the inevitable comparison which his name invites; and, even 
though his claim upon public appreciation were doubled, every favor- 
able criticism would be tempered by that qualifying clause which throws 
him into shadow in the dazzling, though often lurid, light of his father’s 
genius. This is a regrettable circumstance, because it places us in a 
position from which we cannot, if we would, banish purely extrinsic 
considerations in estimating his work. The fatal standard is ever before 
our eyes ; its presence bars out others which might help us to a juster 
conclusion, and, like the gilded column in Rome from which all dis- 
tances were reckoned, the superb attainment of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
becomes the necessary measure of the workmanship of his son. 

And yet there are points, and essential ones, wherein the son is in 
fuller sympathy with the peculiar spirit of the romance of to-day. He 
is more vigorous in handling creations of ordinary flesh and blood, and, 
in a sense, is more purely realistic. He analyzes those motives which 
are the immediate impelling force to action,—a method more in censo- 
nance with what has come to be called “‘ character-drawing,’’ than that 
wonderful subtlety of treatment whereby the scalpel of the elder Haw- 
thorne reaches deep down into the recesses of the soul, and brings to 
light, not motives, but the hidden psychological processes of which 
motives are born. We cannot deny to Julian Hawthorne a strongly- 
marked individuality, and, if he has not the power to produce such a 
being as little Pear/, plucking with baby fingers at the strange red 
symbol of a mother’s shame, and in her waive cruelty tearing open the 
wounds of that mother’s heart, neither, on the other hand, could 
Nathaniel Hawthorne have drawn a character like Perdita,—weak, 
beautiful, and altogether dangerous,—setting forth problems which lie 
close to the border-land of speculative meditation, and yet tethered to 
the practical, work-a-day world by the strong cords of a thoroughly 
material sense. If ‘* Dust ’’ contained no other bit of characterization, 
this of Perdita would entitle the book ‘to consideration, and yet there 
is no salient point upon which the critic can seize; the success lies 
rather in the attainment of a total effect by means which are not quite 
capable of analysis. And herein, we suppose, the author has worked in 
the channels of the most catholic art. He has been happy, also, in the 
opportunities for fine differentiation afforded by the character of Marion, 





who, in her nobility and the honesty of her tendern ss, stands out as 
nearly the polar antithesis of Perdita. If Marion had the common 
misfortune of being too good for her husband, she also had the rather 
uncommon good fortune of conquering by sheer spiritual superiority the 
dangerous power of her rival in the affections of PAz/jp. Of the latter 
the reader becomes a trifle weary before he comes to the end, while in 
Sir Francis Bendibow there is almost too great a flavor of the conven- 
tional villain,—a flavor which Mr. Hawthorne ought to know grew 
musty a long while ago, and has now become vulgar. Gran? is an im- 
possible character, all of whose actions are strained and exaggerated. 
He might have been a hero, if Mr. Hawthorne had not made him a 
giant ; as it is, he is a stage character, ‘‘ made up’’ with a view to dra- 
matic effect under the carefully regulated lights of the theatre, and then 
incontinently dragged forth into the pitiless truth of the noonday sun, 
where every clown may gibe at his painted cheeks, false whiskers and 
darkened eye-lids. It is inartistic, as also is much of the descriptive 
portion of the story ; the reader feels that there are chances here which 
have not been improved; and then, in obedience to that tendency of 
comparison to which we have alluded, his thoughts revert to such pic- 
tures as that one of Arthur Dimmesdale, standing alone upon the grim 
platform under cover of the accusing night,—too weak to be wicked 
and too cowardly to be just. And then the other canvas pales, and 
the involuntary judgment cries: ‘‘ Hyperion to a satyr !”’ 

‘¢ Dust ’’ is lacking in local color ; there are no patches of scenery, 
no bits of nicely-worded description, which do so much to lighten up 
narrative. One occasionally comes upon a pithy piece of philosophy, 
however, which goes far to atone for this want. The book abounds in 
apophthegms which catch the fancy at once,—such scraps of truth as 
this: ‘‘ Now, whether a man be well or ill spoken of behind his back, 
depends not so much upon the man, himself, as upon those who speak 
of him;’’ wherein one continually recognizes what has always been 
plain, though, perhaps, never expressed. 

Whether ‘* Dust’’ will rank above ‘Sebastian Strome’’ or 
‘¢ Garth,’’ will depend rather upon the fancy of the reader than upon 
any intrinsic qualities of the works, themselves. Certain it is that the 
judicious portion of the reading public would much rather hear from 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne through the medium of his own novels than 
through the ‘‘ edited ’’ pages of such crude and unfinished rough-drafts 
as ‘* Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret.’’ It is, indeed, fortunate that Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne during his lifetime was able to place his fame upon a 
rock from which other hands cannot dislodge it. F. H. W. 


Mr. JAMEs’s NEw VoLuME.—Whatever Mr. Henry James’s readers 
may think of the advisability of an indefinite working of the interna- 
tional field, that agreeable writer does not appear to have any doubt of 
what is the right course to pursue. He is as devoted to the theme, or 
the class of subjects, of which he may have the credit of being the dis- 
coverer, as he was at the beginning of these witty studies; and he makes 
no sign of intending to abandon the ground. A new book on the sub- 
ject has just been issued (‘*The Siege of London, Etc.’’ Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.), and it is as penetrating and entertaining a 
performance as any of its predecessors. Mr. James has sustained force 
in plenty, and, if after half a dozen or more books in the same general 
vein he can now publish a volume which gives as much pleasure as the 
first of the series did, he apparently shows that he knows very well the 
range, and possibly the limitation, of his power. 

The first half of this book is occupied by a story, or a social study, 
called ‘* The Siege of London,’’ and the second half is about equally 
divided between two studies entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The Pension 
Beaurepas ’’ and ‘The Point of View.’’ These latter two are not pre- 
cisely new ; that is, they have had a magazine circulation, although now 
first put between covers, while ‘‘ The Siege of London ’’ makes its first 
American appearance, having, we believe, been originally printed in 
the Cornhill Magazine. ‘‘ The Siege of London’’ is complete in itself, 
or as complete as anything that Mr. James—notoriously careless of his 
‘‘endings,’’—does. ‘‘The Point of View’’ may be called a kind of 
sequel to ‘‘ The Pension Beaurepas,”’ as it to some extent carries on the 
interest excited in that sketch, with the addition of various new elements. 
In ‘‘ The Pension Beaurepas,’’ which we incline to rate the best thing in 
the present collection, and one of the closest pieces of analysis Mr. 
James has yet made, we are introduced to a little knot of Americans 
living at Geneva. There are M/r. Ruck, his wife and daughter, of New 
York, who are travelling ostensibly for Jr. Ruck’s health,—he is an 
overworked man of business,—and Mrs. Church and her daughter, 
who have been so long expatriated that they—the mother, especially,— 
are more European than American. With these we find a young Ameri- 
can student who tells the tale. The picture of Wr. Ruck is full of 
restrained feeling. The wife and daughter are miserable spendthrifts, 
unable to appreciate the anxieties of the husband and father in regard 
to health and his steadily lowering fortunes. Equally impressive in 





' another way is the study of the Church family, wherein we have a new 


type of manceuvring mother, and a girl made desperate by tiresome 
and uncongenial routine, and the refusal to allow her to live among 
her own people. Very decidedly, Mr. James has done no better work 
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than in his drawings of A/r. Ruck and Miss Church, to say nothing of 
the remaining characterizations in this fine story. 

But ‘‘ The Siege of London”’ will be generally considered the chief 
matter of interest in the book,—for one thing, because it has more fofm 
and coherence than the others, and, again, because it carries logically 
through the fortunes of one of the most original and attractive female 
figures in the James portrait-gallery of American oddities. This figure 
is Mrs. Headway, of more than doubtful social antecedents in Cali- 
fornia and other parts of the boundless and bounding West, and the 
‘*siege’’ is her audacious—and successful,—determination to compel 
recognition on the part of English society, through marriage with the 
scion of a noble house. This idea, strictly speaking, is not as original 
as that of the sketches in ‘‘ The Pension Beaurepas ;’’ adventuresses of 
the Mrs. Headway type are not unknown in French and English fic- 
tion, and some of the most popular modern dramas have been built on 
that foundation ; but the character, as Mr. James draws it, is entirely 
new, the succession of scenes in which the story is told is ingeniously 
arranged, and the air of the whole is life-like in the highest degree. 

We cannot dwell upon details of the story, although there is a 
temptation to doso. The hold of the writer on his reader’s sympathy 
and attention is chiefly shown, in the drawing of Mrs. Headway, in 
this,—that, while it is admitted that the heroine is disreputable, she is 
so really and terribly in earnest, is so honest withal in wishing to throw 
her old life behind her and to make a fresh start, that we cannot bear 
to recognize the chance of her defeat, and take a shamefaced delight in 
the final success of her plucky siege. It will be gathered, we trust, 
from this, that there are strong dramatic opportunities in ‘‘ The Siege 
of London;’’ that is the fact, and they are finely improved. Mr. 
James has written nothing more interesting, in the novel-reading sense, 
than this story, though nothing in it equals the searching sadness of 
poor Mr. Ruck, with his broken nerves and his callous wife. Mr. 
James never repeats himself; those who say he does have not looked 
deep enough. There may be a family resemblance between many of 
his Americans abroad, but individually they are distinct. The dozen 
or more prominent characters in this book are all new, and they are 
well deserving of the attention of those who care for that kind of study. 





THE JoHNs Hopkins StupiEs.—The work of the Johns Hopkins 
University is admirably illustrated in a series of monographs* in the 
various departments of its schools; and in the growing series of its 
‘¢ Studies in Historical and Political Science ’’ we have a new departure 
in the direction of comparative legislation which is entitled to hearty 
welcome from the students of political science in all parts of the coun- 
try. In addition to the four numbers here cited (and which are sepa- 
rately issued), there are announced a dozen more on subjects of kindred 
interest and touching on local history of institutions in New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, Maryland, North and South Caro- 
lina, and on special topics, all bearing on institutional history. 

Of course, emanating from the Johns Hopkins University, it is 
natural, perhaps, that there should be a little excess of laudation of its 
work ; and, creditable as that is, it is hardly in the best taste to make 
its scientific publications the vehicle for advertising its great merits. 
This, however, is a less offence than the mutual admiration which be- 
gins with the opening chapter by Mr. Freeman, who can hardly feel 
complimented by the strong doses of flattery and adulation with which 
the editor seeks to secure his passive endorsement. It is hardly com- 
plimentary to Mr. Shaw to be told that his capital essay on ‘‘ Local 
Government in Illinois’? needed Mr. James Bryce’s praise, weighty as 
it is, to secure its appearance in the Fortnightly Review. Still less satis- 
factory is Mr. Adams’s own elaborate discussion of the profound ques- 
tion of the antiquity of constables; the policeman’s lot is not made a 
happy one by such a curious admixture of local tradition and historical 
bathos in tracing his origin back to early Saxen days, with a great dis- 
play of learning and a somewhat unfortunate extravagance in drawing 
conclusions hardly warranted by the importance of the subject or the 
actual facts adduced as to its origin. 

These, however, are faults of manner and style, likely to be cor- 
rected as the work goes on, and becomes more engrossing to both author 
and editor. One very important feature of this new series is the com- 
munity of studies thus established for men working on like topics 
throughout the country, and the fact that it provides an organ for pub- 
lication of studies made far and near, under the responsible protection 
of a university that has begun its new career with every promise of a 
high standard of excellence. Avery serious difficulty in just such pam- 
phlets hitherto has been that they rarely got more than a local circula- 
tion, owing to the indifference of the book-sellers to any system of 





* «Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science.” Her- 
bert B. Adams, editor. Baltimore, 1882. 

I. “ An Introduction to American Institutional History.” > Written for this series 
by Edward A. Freeman. Pp. 39. 

II. «The Germanic Origin of New England Towns.” 
With Notes on Co-Operation in University Work. Pp. 57. 

III. «Local Government in Illinois.” By Albert Shaw. And “Local Govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania.” By E. R. L. Gould. 

IV. “Saxon Tithing-Men in America.” 


By Herbert B. Adams. 
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distribution such as brings every publication in Germany within easy 
reach of book-buyers. ‘This will be largely corrected by the active 
organization of the Johns Hopkins University Publication Agency, and 
it is satisfactory to see that leading publishers in other cities than Balti- 
more co-operate with them in receiving subscriptions and selling single 
copies. Philadelphia certainly ought to supply plenty of subscribers, 
and to have an agency opened here, too. 





Memoir oF Lewis H. Morcan.—This (‘‘ Memoir of Lewis H. 
Morgan, of Rochester, New York.’’ By Charles Henry Hart. Phila- 
delphia, 1883,) is a reprint from the proceedings of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia. It tells in brief the story of 
the life of a man whose work in Indian antiquities and social order is 
well known. It is another example of the success that crowns persever- 
ance in one line of thought, and study, andauthorship. Born and bred 
in Western New York, Mr. Morgan joined in organizing, in his native 
village, a local society called ‘‘ The Grand Order of the Iroquois,”’ 
and, though it was instituted for sport and amusement, it was deter- 
mined to model its administration on the system of government of the 
Six Nations, the Indians still found near his own home. Beginning 
with the mere remnant of the aborigines at hand, young Morgan 
studied their ancient laws and customs, and, in a series of papers read 
before his club, gave the results of his investigations. They contained 
the first systematic exposition of the internal structure of Indian 
society and government, and especially of its curious system of tribal 
marriages. Printed in the American Quarterly Review in 1847, they 
were the initial chapters of a growing volume of elaborate and exhaus- 
tive writings, in which he gave the best efforts of his careful, analytical 
study of other Indian tribes from personal investigations in the West 
and Southwest. The Smithsonian Institute and other scientific Govern- 
ment publications and associations gladly accepted his aid, and his 
crowning labor was his volume on ‘‘ Ancient Society,’’ in which he ex- 
tended his sociological studies throughout the human family. His last 
strength was expended in a work on ‘‘ The Houses and Home-Life of 
the Aborigines,’’ a valuaBle contribution to American ethnology, which 
fitly rounded the labors of a life-time spent in elucidating the vexed 
questions of Indian society. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


“Elfrida: A Drama,” (By Dyson Rishell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.,) 
contains many powerful lines and a few musical ones, and, although the work is un- 
fitted for stage representation, approaches more than once to the point of fine dramatic 
situation. The author, who probably writes under a pseudonym, has evidently studied 
Shakespeare closely, and has carried his loyalty to the master rather too far to permit 
of originality of expression. The reader is continually made to feel that he is perusing 
a poem which is a servile copy, rather than an interpretation, of Shakespearean method. 
The strongest lines are not only modelled after Shakespeare, but they paraphrase him. 
Nevertheless, much can be forgiven an author who draws his inspiration from so pure 
a fount, and who keeps his work free from the factitious embellishments which so 
often cover vacuity. ‘ Elfrida” violates no literary laws, and is never dull,—which is, 
after all, saying a good deal in praise of any book. 


Under the title of “« Herbert Spencer on American Nervousness: A Scientific Co- 
incidence,” the late Dr. George M. Beard has set forth the facts of a singular identity 
of idea and language in his work on “ American Nervousness,” published in 1881, 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer’s speech on “‘ The Gospel of Relaxation,” published in the 
Popular Science Monthly for January, 1883. Dr. Beard acquits Mr. Spencer of in- 
tentional plagiarism, but thinks the extraordinary character of the coincidence worthy 
of especial note. The drochure will be of interest to those who have been discussing 
the general subject involved in Mr. Spencer’s speech,—the question of American 
overwork. 


“A Lost Function in Romance,” (By Carroll Bryce. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons,) is a lean pamphlet of twenty-three pages, wherein the writer, after cursorily 
reviewing the characteristics of the masters of French and English fiction, from Rous- 
seau to George Eliot, proceeds to argue that the novelists of to-day write without any 
real, aggressive, moral purpose. He finds in Mr. Howells an exception to this nearly 
universal rule, and may be said to prove his case,—if, indeed, such a case can be re- 
garded as needing proof at all. 


Admirers of Mr. Theodore Tilton will welcome the new edition of his romance, 
“ Tempest-Tossed,” which Mr. R. Worthington, of New York, has just brought out. 
As we are told in a note that the old stereotype plates are quite worn out, the inference 
is that the book has had a success commensurate with the author’s expectations, and, 
indeed, apart from any supposed autobiographical interest, the tale is entertaining 
enough. Mr. Tilton was, in the day of its production, a picturesque writer, who had 
many admiring and appreciative readers. The volume, as now issued, has a very good 
portrait, and is dedicated to Mr. Francis D. Moulton. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Pp. 300. $0.50. John B. Alden, New 
York. x 


HAND-BooK TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Heinrich August Meyer, Th. D. 
Translated, Revised and Edited by Rev. Dr. P. J. Glory, Rev. Dr. W. P. Dick- 
son and Rev. Dr. Wm. Ormiston. Pp. 544. $2.50. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 


THE SIEGE oF Lonpon, Etc. By Henry James, Jr. Pp. 294. $1.50. 
Osgood & Co., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


A PaRISIAN ROMANCE. (“Un Roman Parisien.”) By Octave Feuillet. Pp. 200. $0.50, 
T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


THE LOWELL BirTHDAY Book. Pp. 410. $1. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


James R. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 








HENRY WARD BEECHER: A SKETCH OF His CAREER. Editedby Lyman  Ab- 
, bott, D. D. Pp. 593. $3. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. (Douglass Bros., 
Philadelphia.) 


JAmMeEs Monroe. (“ American Statesmen” Series.) By Daniel C. Gilman. Pp. 287. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


By George Granville Bradley, D. D. Pp. 142. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DEAN STANLEY. 
$1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
delphia.) 

IcE-PACK AND TUNDRA: AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEARCH FOR THE “ JEANNETTE.” 
With Maps and Illustrations. By William H. Gilder. Pp. 350. $4. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE WorKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. “ Riverside Edition.” To Be Completed 
in Twelve Volumes. Vol. I., * Twice-Told Tales ;” Vol. II., « Mosses from an 
Old Manse ;” Vol. III., «* House of the Seven Gables” and * Snow Image ;” 
Vol. IV., «« Wonder Book ” and « Tanglewood Tales.” $2 per volume. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE “ Riverside ” edition of Hawthorne promises to be one of the most elegant 

and generally satisfactory that has ever been accorded an American author. It 
has been undertaken by Messrs. Houghton, Mifilin & Co. to meet the demand for a 
library edition of Hawthorne which should correspond in all external features with the 
excellence of the contents. It will be printed from entirely new electrotype plates, 
in type of a very clear and attractive character, and will form twelve volumes of con- 
venient size. It will comprise all the contents of the various editions of Hawthorne’s 
works heretofore published, with some important additions, including in an appendix 
“The Ancestral Footstep,” just printed in the A¢/antic Monthly, Introductory notes 
will be furnished by Mr. George Parsons I.athrop, and each volume will be embel- 
lished with a fine etching. Two volumes will be published monthly until the edition 
is completed. : 


The productiveness of Mrs. Oliphant is certainly remarkable. She has written 
over fifty regular novels, not including the half-dozen or so now publishing in the 
English magazines, and she has done other literary work of a varied and taxing charac- 
ter. This activity, indeed, seems to increase with her years. The late Mr. Darwin 
never ceased reading her books, it is said, and seldom closed one without the remark 
that « people do not quite appreciate Mrs. Oliphant yet.” 


Signor Niccolo Bernardini, of Lecce, Italy, who is engaged on the compilation of a 
great dictionary which is to give the history, standing, circulation, etc., of all the 
journals of the world, together with biographical notes of their chief editors, corre- 
spondents, etc., requests publishers and journalists to send him a sample copy of their 
journals, with such data as they consider of special importance. very journal com- 
plying with this request, and giving notice of the enterprise, will receive a copy of the 
dictionary as soon as published. 


Mr. Henry James’s comedy of “ Daisy Miller” will make its first appearance in the 
April Ad/antic, and will run through three numbers. Rev. Dr. M. H. Vincent 
has written an entertaining little book of foreign travel, which is to be brought out in 
dainty shape by Messrs. Scribner. A translation of Judith Gautier’s monograph 
on Wagner will shortly be brought out by A. Williams & Co. A volume of essays 
by the most distinguished English and American essayists will soon be printed by the 
Putnams, under the title of « Prose Master-Pieces from Modern Essayists.” Presi- 
dent Noah Porter’s volume of essays, “ Science and Sentiment,” is heartily praised by 
The London Spectator as a very thoughtful and able contribution to the philosophy of 
religion. Anew volume of the series of * Illustrated ‘lext-Books of Art Education,” 
edited by Professor Edward J. Poynter, isannounced by Scribner & Welford, —* French 
and Spanish Painting,” by Gerard Smith. 

















Messrs. Harper & Brothers will soon publish a most interesting work, by Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, entitled « English Literature in the Eighteenth Century.” Mr. Perry’s 
purpose in preparing this treatise has been, not to write a history, but to disclose as far 
as possible the principles involved in the formation of English literature during the 
last century. Guided by a full and intelligent recognition of the requirements of such 
an undertaking, he has endeavored to accomplish it not only by an examination of the 
general condition of thought and life in England divi g that period, but also by a dis- 
cussion of the antecedent and contemporaneous development of literature in the great 
Continental nations,—France, Italy, Germany, and Spain,—and by an analysis of their 
more notable and representative literary productions, these countries being fellow- 
workers with England in the urgent task of clearing away the barbarism bequeathed 
to the world by the Middle Ages. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. intend before long to issue an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine. Mr. Wilkie Collins’s « Woman in White,” and Captain Mayne Reid’s 
«« Headless Horseman,” are particular favorites in Russia. It is announced that 
Scotland is to have a new illustrated weekly. It will be published in Glasgow.4—— 
The publishing firm of Cassell, Petter & Galpin is to be turned into a limited liability 
company. The production of books in Japan is continually on the increase. In 
1881 there were published 4,910 works, against 3,952 in the preceding year. The 
greater portion are translations of European and American books. The sixth 
congress of the International Literary Association is to be held at Amsterdam this 
year in September. The Association offers a prize for an essay on liberty of thought 
and speech in Holland during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
production of books and maps in Germany, including new editions, during 1882 reached 
14,794, as against 15,191 in 1881. Natural science, law and theology are all more 
weakly represented. Mathematics, philosophy and modern languages show an in- 
crease. 

















Mr. Horace E. Scudder is busily at work on two school histories of the United 
States, suited to different grades of pupils, for Houghton, Mifilin & Co. By recent 
changes in the firm of Little, Brown & Co., Mr. John Bartlett is understood to come to 
the head of that house, so long identified with the publishing interests of Boston. 
«G. W.S.” writes to the New York 77zdee that Mr. Louis J. Jennings is the author of 
the flippant paper on American novels recently published in the Quarterly Review. An 
editorial writer in the 777éme declares that Mr. Jennings is also the author of a puff of 
that article which appeared in the cable columns of the New York World,_-—— Mr. 
J. H. Morse has written for 7%e Century a carefully critical paper, to be printed in two 
parts, on “The Native Element in American Fiction.” It will come down to date, 
from the period before the Civil War. The society of Murray Hill and the heroes 
of Wall Street are said to be satirically treated in the next volume of the “ No Name” 
series. It is to be called «* A Daughter of the Philistines,” 
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The London Atheneum states that the publication of Mr. II. Buxton Forman’s 
long-expected edition of Keats may, perhaps, be a little further delayed, in consequence 
of the editor’s having been sent to Egypt upon business connected wiih the Post-Office. 
The despatch and return of proofs over so considerable a distance is naturally precari- 
ous ; but it is still hoped that the four volumes, of which the third is now passing 
through the press, will be ready by August or September. Even up to the day before 
his departure, Mr. Forman had gone on recovering documents that tend to modify the 
arrangement of contents more or less; and the collection of letters forming the bulk 
of the third and fourth volumes will probably amount to nearly two hundred. 


“ The Old-Beok Buyer’s Guide ” is the title of a new monthly journal projected by 
Messrs. Jordan Bros., 127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, of which the first num- 
ber is dated February. The publishers modestly hope «to make the paper a valuable 
assistant’ to book-lovers; ‘hundreds of papers are devoted to new books,” it argues,— 
“why not ove to old?” Exchanges will be a feature of the paper, there will be a 
department of notes and queries, and questions relating to books and authors, quota- 
tions, etc., are invited. We can conceive that a plan of this sort, energetically carried 
out, might be very successful. 


It is said that the publishers of one of the principal English magazines talk of 
reducing its price one-half. Whether this be done or not, it is obvious that the chief 
houses in the trade are more and more inclined to cater for a larger public than they 
have hitherto sought to reach. No doubt, many of the sixpenny editions lately brought 
out have not paid directly, and the country book-sellers, as a rule, dislike them; but 
they are said to inerease the demand for superior editions. The secret of the entire 
agitation, we take it, is the inroad which the American magazines have made in the 
constituencies of the English publishers. It was quite in reason that the slow-coaches 
could not stand that pressure. 


The old journal of Ferdinand La Salle, the Hamburg-Altona Volkszeitung, has 
ceased to exist. M. Turgéneff has just published in Paris a weird story, entitled 
“ Aprés la Mort.” The title of Mr. George Meredith’s new volume of poems, 
lately mentioned by us, will be « Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth.” Ernest 
Dohm, who has been editor of A7adderadatsch ever since 1849,—it was started the year 
before,—died recently at Berlin. He was the author of two or three farces, and pub- 
lished sundry translations from the Spanish. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of 
London, have made arrangements to issue a series of small volumes, by different 
writers, on the chief doctrines of Christianity, under the title of «The Theological 
Library.” Mr. Froude is now passing through the London press the “ Letters a: d 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” which Carlyle had himself prepared for publica- 
tion. The work will fill three volumes. 

















Mr. Howells is said to be writing a novel of American life in Florence, a companion 
picture to “A Foregone Conclusion.”—-—-The Putnams have just brought out a 
recent edition of Mrs. M. C. Spenser’s little story, «¢ The Benefit of the Doubt.” 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s « Vicar of Morwenstow” is having a new lease of life, a fowth 
American edition having been just published by T. Whittaker. —Mr. Will Carle- 
ton’s poem on the loss of the “ City of Boston,” which is one of the collection forming 
the well-known volume of “ Farm Legends,” has been set tomusic by Mr. Adam Geibe}, 
who has succeeded in giving effective expression to the pathos of the verses. 
“ Unspotted from the World,’’a novel about to be issued in “ Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library,” is from the pen of Mrs. G. W. Godfrey, a new writer of considerable promise. 
She is the wife of the author of “The Parvenu,” a comedy which was played with 
great success in London and is not unknown in the United States. 














Mr. E. L. Didier is the editor of a series of “ Primers for the People,” to be issued 
at ten cents each by the People’s Publishing Co., of Baltimore. The announcemen's 
in the series now number six, covering history, politeness, health, wealth, literature and 
criticism. As to the last, the editor announces that in it “R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Sted- 
man, R. G. White, Henry James, Jr., and other living American writers, are criticised 
without gloves,” and thereby “ pretentious meciocrity is exposed to the light of truth.” 
This primer ou-ht to be interesting,—at least, to the gentlemen named. 


The Textile Record, of Philadelphia, has come into the exclusive control of Mr. 
Charles Heber Clark, who had been for a year or more a part owner. 


The idea of putting out a montlily part of Zhe Continent was an excellent one. 
The second number of the kind has just reached us, and it emphasizes the impression 
made by Part I., that in this shape /4e Continent compares very favorably with the 
best of the monthlies. There are one hundred and twenty-eight pages im this part, and 
one hundred illustrations.. The illustrated art cles on “ Terra-Cotta in Architecture,” 
“ Kentucky’s Birthplace,’ “ The Bettering Ilouse,” and “ Recollections of Army Life,” 
are especially noticeable. 


Dr. R. C. Smedley, who died recently in West Chester, Pa., had devoted conside: - 
able time and labor to the collection of material for a work relating to the © un jer- 
ground railroad,”—the escape of colored people from slavery,—but left the undertaking 
incomplete. His manuscripts, we understand, have been placed, according to his diree- 
tions, in charge of Mr. Robert Purves and Miss Marianna Gibbons, to bring the work 
to completion and issue it from the press. 


A quarterly magazine, The //istorical Register, devoted to historical and genealogi- 
cal research, and particularly covering the field of interior Pennsylvania, has begun 
issue at Harrisburg, under the direction of Dr. W. H. Egle, of that city, well known 
in connection with similar work. The first number gives, among other things, a 
“Journal of the Whiskey Insurrection,” of 1794, by William Michael, of Lancaster 
County, who served in the military force sent to suppress it. 








ART NOTES. 

HE announcements by Mr. J. W. Bouton, of New York, relative to the arrange- 
ments of the two great art periodicals, The Portfolio and L’ Art, for 1883, are 

full of interest to all persons concerned in the matters therein considered. LZ’ Art is 
now in its eighth year, which fact, in view of its price and the high character of the art 
to which its pages are devoted, is something of which to boast. In fact, when Z’Art 
was first launched, there were not wanting persons who prophesied speedy failure to 
the new venture. But the public was not slow to perceive that the objection to the 
price was apparent, rather than real; since, apart from the general excellence of the 
publication, a set of the etchings alone given to subscribers at the nominal price of 
forty cents each, would, if purchased separately, cost considerably more than the year’s 
subscription-price. It has always been a characteristic of Ze Portfolio that its articles 
are original studies of the subject, carefully and philosophically handled. From its 
pages there has been republished in permanent book-form a series of standard volumes 
on the fine arts, the first cost of which, at published prices, would aggregate many 
times the cost of a full set of the periodical, itself. The pages of the monthly issue were 
recently extended, thus increasing the quantity of text by one-third without change o 
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subscription-price. Like Z’ Art, The Portfolio is an absolutely first-class art journal ; 
and both periodicals will be better this year than ever before. 


The portrait of Richard Grant White which J. Alden Weir has recently finished, is 

one of the best things that artist has done. George H. Smillie is painting for the 
National Academy Exhibition a large view of Marblehead Neck. F. A. Bridg- 
man will send several works to the Paris Sa/on. Daniel R. Knight will contribute 
to the S/o a picture representing a group of peasant girls watching a wedding pro- 
cession. Mr. Ifaden cleared one thousand dollars on his two New York lectures, 
—— William M. Chase has painted a fine portrait of his pupil, Miss Dora Wheeler, 
which is intended for the Sao, where, it is predicted, it will cause a sensation. 
Miss Ida Burgess, of Chicago, has finished a picture of « Uncle Remus,” which she 
intends for the National Academy Exhibition —The Boston Etching Club will 
hold an exhibition next month. Each member is required to prepare at least two plates 
for the display. 

















Karl von Piloty’s latest picture is attracting much attention at Munich. It is a sen- 
sational scene from the time of the Christian persecution at Rome. The corpse of a 
young martyr who has heen sacrificed in the arena to wild beasts, lies on the floor, half 
covered with a sheet, but with the marks of claws visible upon her face and body. In 
spite of these, a heavenly expression lights up the face of the martyr, and takes away, 
so it is said, the feeling of horror. The picture has been already bought for a large 
sum, before it leaves Piloty’s studio, by the firm of Aumiiller, who have obtained all 
rights of reproduction. 


Gustave Doré’s name was originally “‘ Dorer,”—a genuine and not unfrequent Ger- 
man name. Bornat Strasburs, he consequently hailed from the old German stock of 
Alsace. This little-known fact of the change of “ Dorer” into “ Doré” is vouched for 
in a letter addressed from Paris, by Mr. Bernhard Moldner, to the Deztsches Montags- 
blatt of Berlin. In spite of the Frenchification of his name, Doré’s Teutonic blood 
showed itself characteristically in his illustrations of German fairy tales and weird 
myths. 


Active steps are being taken by a local committee for the restoration of the tomb- 
stones of the Burnes family—the ancestors of the poet Burns,—in Glenbervie church- 
yard. These memorials had become almost undiscoverable, being partially embedded 
in soil and overgrown with moss, and the inscriptions have been to some extent 
obliterated. 


Stanislaus Diecxert, formerly conservator of the Natural History Museum of Bonn, 
and the author of <letailed “relief” maps of the moon, A‘tna and Vesuvius, has just 
died at Cracow, in the forty-second year of his age. —M. Christophe Cathelineau, 
a French painter of animals whose work is well known, is dead. He was a pupil of 
Drolling. Some of his pictures are in the Luxembourg. 





The London A/hexre@um has the best authority for stating, that, all rumors to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it is the intention of Sir Coutts Lindsay to continue the 
series of exhibitions in the Grosvenor Gallery. —aAmong the last arrivals at the 
British Museum from Mr. Rassam’s excavations, are several objects of great interest to 
the archzologist. ‘The most important are thirteen alabaster figures, more or less 
broken, of gods, and goddesses. —According to the Yournal of the Russian Physi- 
cochemical Society, the priority in photographing with the electric light belongs to the 
well-known St. Petersburg photographer, M. Lewitski, who obtained such photographs 
in the winter of 1856. 








General Pitt-Rivers has offered his well-known and invaluable collection, now in 
the South Kensington Museum, to the University of Oxford, on condition that the Uni- 
versity provides a suitable building for it.——-—-Mr. Henry Irving has commissioned 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson to paint the magnificent cathedral scene in “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” as it is now performed at the London Lyceum. The picture will con- 
tain portraits of Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, the painter, himself, (the C/azdio of the 
play,) and of all the other leading personages of the scene. —-—A new “ Life of 
Raphael” has been written by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, whose “ History of Painting in 
Italy” has become a standard work. The new Raphael has just been published by 
John Murray, London 

A projected exhibition, which attracts much notice in art circles in this country as 
well as in England, will, it is expected, be opened in May in London. It is to consist 
of drawings and paintings by a society of artists whose aim in art is exactly the opposite 
of that striven after by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,—viz., that of the French So- 
ciety of Impressionists, as yet but little known, either in England or the United 
States. 


Roberts Brothers will publish “Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome,” a 
little book in which James l'reeman, an American artist, relates the experiences of the 
author in Italy. 


The statue of Robert Fulton, by Mr. Howard Roberts, of Philadelphia, one of the 
two statues which Pennsylvania is entitled to place in the old Hall of Representatives 
in Washington, arrived there on Monday, and was placed in position. It attracts much 
attention and is favorably criticised. 


SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of February 27th, 1883. Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

ISS GRACEANNA LEWIS referred to her observations on the transition in the 
i plumage of birds from the metallic to the velvety state. This transition in the 
common pea-fowl was found to correspond to an alteration from the angular form of 
cell in the former structure to the globular form in the other. 

Professor Leidy called attention to the proposed memorial to the late Professor F. 
M. Balfour, of Cambridge, England, whose untimely death through Alpine exploration 
deprived the scientific world of one of its most brilliant lights. Subscriptions toward 
this memorial, which is to take the form of one or more scientific scholarships, (open 
to foreign as well as to British students,) are requested by the American committee, of 
which Alexander Agassiz, of Cambridge, Mass., is chairman, and Professor H. Newell 
Martin, of Baltimore, Md., treasurer. : 

Professor Cope defined the classification of the venomous snakes as first formulated 
by him in 1859, and which had recently given rise to some misconception on the part 
of European naturalists. He had then placed among the higher types of such snakes 
—the rattlesnake, viper and Cazszs families, those with vertical and movable maxil- 
lary bones,—a number which had before been referred to the lower group, or such as 





had horizontal and immovable maxillary bones. The members of the Causus group 
were determined to have imperfect or fissured fangs, whereas those of the three other 
groups into which the series had been divided—Crotalus (rattlesnake), Atractaspis 
and Vipera,—were provided with complete fangs. A new form of venomous serpent 
had very recently been described by Professor Peters, of Berlin, from a mass of dye- 
wood, supposed to have come from South America. Its generic affinities appear to be 
with the African genus Causwzs; the animal is thus of considerable interest, since it 
throws what has hitherto been considered to be an exclusively Old World group of 
serpents also in the New World. 

Professor Leidy, referring to the fresh-water mussels (Axodonta,) recently obtained 
by him from New Jersey, and exhibited at the Academy, stated that according to his 
own estimate the two gills of one of the animals contained no less than one million, two 
hundred and eighty thousand embryos. 

A paper, entitled “Observations on Volvox Globater,”’ by S. G. Foulke, was 
presented for publication. 
NOTES. 

New THEORY OF MAGNETISM.—Professor D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., in an important 
paper recently read before the Royal Society of London, affirmed the following con- 
clusions respecting magnetic force reached by him as the result of his long-continued 
experimental researches: (1,) That each molecule of a piece of iron, steel, or other 
magnetic metal, is a separate and independent magnet, having its two poles and dis- 
tribution of magnetic polarity exactly the same as its total evident magnetism when 
noticed upon a steel-bar magnet; (2,) that each molecule, or its polarity, can be rotated 
in eituer direction upon its axis by torsion, stress, or by physical forces, such as mag- 
netism and electricity; (3,) that the inherent polarity or magnetism of each molecule is 
a constant quantity like gravity,—that it can neither be augmented nor destroyed ; (4,) 
that, when we have external neutrality, or no apparent magnetism, the molecules, or 
their polarities, arrange themselves so as to satisfy their mutual attraction by the shortest 
path, and thus form a complete closed circuit of attraction; (5,) that, when magnetism 
becomes evident, the molecules, or their polarities, have all rotated symmetrically in a 
given direction, producing a north pole, if rotated in this direction as regards the piece 
of steel, or a south pole, if rotated in the opposite direction. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF DISINFECTANTs.—Dr. Koch, whose recent researches in 
the origin and nature of tubercular disease have given rise to considerable discussion 
among physiologists and biologists generally, as well as among the medical fraternity, 
has published an interesting and no less valuable paper on disinfectants, in which an 
attempt is made to classify them according to the relative efficiencies shown in (1,) 
destroying the micro-organisms that constitute the disease-producing matter, (2,) the 
facility with which the development of micro-organisms in favorable nutritive solutions 
is prevented, and (3,) the readiness with which the germination of spores is checked. 
To test a disinfectant thoroughly, its action must necessarily be tried under conditions 
exactly similar to those in which it is used in practice. Thus, it is contended, a disin- 
fectant which does not destroy fungoid growths would be of no use in contagious 
skin diseases, and, similarly, one which permitted the further development of dacteria 
would be inefficient in diseases caused by these organisms. Asa result of Dr. Koch’s 
researches, it would appear that carbolic acid is a/mos¢ without action on spores of 
Anthrax bacilli, the most persistant of the infectious spores; but, on the other hand, it 
is highly efficient as a destroyer of the micro-organism, itself, one gramme of fine car- 
bolic acid being sufficient to completely prevent the development of the organism in 
question in eight hundred and fifty cubic. centimetres of a nutritive solution. In the 
form of vapor, this disinfectant, when used at the ordinary temperature, does not ap- 
pear to affect the germinating power of dacz//i spores, even after a contact of one and 
a half months; but at fifty-five degrees its destructive action becomes almost immedi- 
ately apparent, and after three hours’ application scarcely any germinating power is 
longer discernible. No beneficial results were obtained by raising the temperature. 
Solutions of carbolic acid in oil or alcohol only exceptionally show antiseptic properties. 
The only other effective disinfectants, besides chlorine, bromine and iodine, were 
found to be corrosive sublimate, osmic acid and potassium permanganate. The action 
of sulphurous acid, even under the most favorable conditions, is at best but very un- 
certain, only partially destroying the germs; this substance, therefore, is not to be relied 
upon as a thorough disinfectant. Effective agents in checking germination were found 
to be corrrosive sublimate, certain essential oils, thymol and amyl alcohol. 

INTER-GENERIC HYBRIDIZATION AMONG THE SEA-URCHINS.—Herr R. Kohler, of 
the Marseilles Marine Labratory, who has been conducting a series of experiments on 
the artificial fecundation of the Echinodermata, makes the important announcenient 
that he has successfully effected (and in numerous instances,) the development of hy- 
brid larval forms as the result of cross-fertilization between individuals not only belung- 
ing to distinct spectes, but even to distinct genera. ‘The importance of this discovery, 
as bearing upon the mutually conflicting doctrines of the fixity and mutability of spe- 
cies, cannot be overlooked. The bastard larval forms were in numerous cases traced 
in their embryological development as far as the so-called Alutews stage; in other cases, 
again, the larval development stopped at the much earlier gas¢u/a period. In no in- 
stance was there a complete transformation into the perfect animal, although it is not 
impossible, or even improbable, that the arrest of growth was due rather to some de- 
ficiency in the character of the artificial fecundating basin than to any informity or ir- 
regularity in the structure of the embryo. The f/zfeus seems in all cases to have in- 
herited the female specific characteristics. 

ERUPTION OF THE PEAK OF ‘1 ENERIFFE.—Professor C. Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer 
Royal of Scotland, publishes information received by him through private sources, to 
the effect that the Peak of Teneriffe, which has been dormant for a period of upwards 
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of eighty years, is now once more in a state of activity. For some months past, it had 
been noted by the inhabitants of Santa Cruz, the capital city, that, while the cuméree, or 
moderately high land over the island, had its usual complement of snow for the season, 
the upper part of the peak was entirely destitute of its normal white covering,—a con- 
dition, doubtless, inseparably connected with the manifestations of volcanic action in the 
interior. The emitted lava stream, as nearly as has yet been determined, finds escape 
either from the very tip-top of the summit craterlet, or from a point not very far re- 
moved therefrom, and, consequently, from a position greatly exceeding in height the 
volcanic breaks accompanying the eruptions of 1798 and 1703. The interesting obser- 
vation made by the Astronomer Royal in 1858 (“Teneriffe an Astronomer’s Experi- 
ment”), that the periods of actual activity (lava eruptions,) in the case of this volcano 
recur after intervals of about a century, finds striking confirmation in the present out- 
break. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


—lIn the House of Commons, on the 22d ult., Mr. Forster made a speech in which 
he severely attacked Mr. Parnell, charging the Irish leader with practical complicity 
in the Dublin outrages. Mr. Parnell did not reply at the time, although strongly urged 
to do so. On the 23d ult., he madea speech in rejoinder, in which he said he had been 
challenged to defend himself, but that he had nothing to defend himself from. The 
drift of his remarks, notwithstanding, was to deny Mr. Forster’s assertions. He said he 
occupied a better position in the eyes of the Irish than Mr. Forster didin England. The 
incident was attended with much feeling. 


—Professors Swift and Brooks, of the Warner and Red House observatories, re- 
spectively, at Rochester and Phelps, New York, at half-past seven o’clock, on the 
evening of the 23d ult., discovered a bright telescopic comet. It had a faint tail; its 
right ascension is about twenty-two hours, fifty minutes, and its declination twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine degrees north. Its motion is slowly eastward. When discovered, it was 
in the constellation Pegasus, near Beta Pegasi. 


—The convicts in the Penitentiary at Jefferson City, Missouri, had just returned to 
the shops from dinner, on the 23d ult., when a mutiny broke out in the harness shop. 
The ringleader, a highway robber named Johnson, ran into the department where the 
horse-collars are stuffed, and fired a quantity of loose straw. The entire building, con- 
taining the harness, collar and whip shops, speedily blazed up, and, when the guards 
ran in to extinguish the fire, they were met by the convicts, who cut the hose. John- 
son tried to escape, but was captured and put in a dungeon. His companions, seven in 
number, were also put in dark cells. The total loss is estimated at three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

—An explosion of dynamite took place on Sunday, at the village of Ganshorten, 
near Brussels. Two men, one of whom was mortally wounded, were arrested in con- 
nection with the occurrence. The prisoners belonged to a committee of anarchists. 
They were experimenting with a new kind of fire-work, when the explosion accident- 
ally occurred. The police seized numerous documents which are said to reveal the 
existence of a plot affecting Belgium and several other European States. 


—Five inmates of the Western Lunatic Asylum, at Staunton, Virginia, died on 
Saturday from the effects of poison in some medicine which was administered to them. 
They dropped dead in ten minutes after swallowing the drug. Four others were sick- 
ened. It is not known how the poison got into the medicine. 


—The Augustinian Society, a Catholic organization, formed in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1870, to receive deposits of parishioners, is in serious trouble. Attachments 
have been issued against it to the amount of twenty-seven thousand dollars, and more 
are likely to follow. The Society has been building costly churches and maintaining 
parochial schools, and it is now in debt to depositors and mortgage-holders to the 
amount of about five hundred and forty thousand dollars. 


—The British steamer “ Glamorgan,” from Liverpool for Boston, was abandoned at 
sea in a sinking condition, on the 16th ult., after a fearful storm, in which her captain 
and five seamen were washed overboard and lost. The survivors were taken off by 
the steamship “ Republic,” which arrived at New York on Saturday evening. 


—A despatch from Hull, England, received at Boston, says the steamship “ Bywell 
Castle,” from the Black Sea, with cotton seed and beans, is believed to have foundered 
at sea, with all on board. The “ Bywell Castle ” is the steamer that ran into and sank 
the Princess Alice”? on the Thames, several years ago, causing a loss of about five 
hundred lives. 

—The President on Saturday nominated John W. Foster, of Indiana, to be Minister 
to Spain. Mr. Foster has been Minister to Mexico and Russia, but has for some time 
past been practising law in Washington. 


—Rev. Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson was consecrated Assistant Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Diocese of Mississippi, on Saturday. The ceremony took place in 
Trinity Church, New Orleans. ‘ 


—The President on Monday nominated Wyckham Hoffman to be Minister to Den- 
mark, S. G. W. Benjamin Minister to Persia, Lucius H. Foote Minister to Corea, and 
Dwight T. Reed Secretary of Legation and Consul-General at Madrid. 


—At a meeting of citizens of Cincinnati on Monday, favorable action was taken on 
a bill to create a street and sanitary commission for two years, and to place one million 
dollars at its disposal. 

—It is reported, that, when the trials of the men charged with the Phoenix Park 
murders are concluded, James Carey, the informer, will be tried upon a charge of a 
serious character. The police, it is known, have obtained information that the names 
of six men have already been enrolled to fill the gaps in the ranks of the “ Irish Invin- 
cibles” made by the arrest of its members for the murders in Dublin. A Dublin des- 
patch says: “The rumor that two Members of Parliament were involved in the murder 
conspiracy is revived. It is now stated positively that two Irish Members were con- 
nected with the provincial organizations which the present inquiry is trying to trace.” 


—The silver wedding festivities of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess ot Ger- 
many, which were postponed at the time of the anniversary of the wedding, on account 
of the death of Prince Charles, were celebrated on Wednesday. 


—In the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on Wednesday, a bill giving 
women the right to vote for city and town officers, and to hold municipal offices, was 
rejected by a vote of one hundred and twenty-seven to sixty. 

—lIn the Senate of New Jersey,on Wednesday, a bill reducing the legal rate of 
interest to five per cent. was defeated by a vote of thirteen to six. 








—tThe U. S. Senate has ratified the supplemental extradition treaty with Spain, 
the treaty with Roumania for the protection of trade-marks, and the treaty of peace, 
friendship and commerce” with Madagascar. 


—tThe consideration of the bill to increase the pensions of one-armed and one- 
legged soldiers was resumed, on Wednesday, in the Senate. Mr. Platt moved to in- 
definitely postpone the bill. After debate by Messrs. Blair, Saulsbury, Logan, Van 
Wyck, Vest, Harris and Butler, the motion was lost,—yeas 19, nays 34. A substitute 
for the bill, offered by Mr. Platt, was adopted by a vote of thirty-one to eight. Vari- 
ous amendments were adopted, and the bill was then passed finally,—twenty-seven to 
fourteen,—Mr. Williams expressing the opinion that it would take sixty million dollars 
from the Treasury the first year. 


—The public schools of Chicago are being inspected by the city inspector of build- 
ings. The school-houses were “ found, almost without exception, faulty in construc- 
tion and ina dangerous condition. The steam pipes pass close to wooden partitions, 
and the doors open inward.” 


—The Mississippi River at Cairo has fallen two inches since Tuesday noon, and all 
the rivers above are also falling. The danger of destructive overflow is believed to be 
passed. 


—Newport, Rhode Island, and Norwich, Connecticut, were shocked by an earth- 
quake on Tuesday evening. At Newport, houses at Stone Bridge and on the island 
were “ badly shaken up.” 


—The State Department has received an application from the British Government 
for the extradition of P. J. Sheridan, suspected of complicity in the Phoenix Park mur- . 
ders. The Secretary of State has, therefore, issued a warrant for the arrest of Sheridan, 
who is now in New York. 


—Dr. Paul A. Chadbourne, president of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and ex-president of Williams College, died at New York, on the 23d ult., aged sixty 
years. 


—The Speaker on Tuesday laid before the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton a letter from Secretary Chandler, enclosing the report of the commission ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of selling some of the navy-yards. The commissioners 
say that “they have not had time to collect data from all points, and cannot make a 
full report or recommend the sale of any of the navy-yards.” 


—In the New Jersey House of Representatives, on Tuesday, Senator Stainsby’s 
bill to prohibit child labor in factories and work-shops was passed finally by a large 
majority. 

—The Senate of New York on Tuesday passed to third reading a bill compelling 
all telegraph, telephone and electric-light companies to lay their wires under ground 
after March Ist, 1885. 








DRIFT. 


—Economy has led to tree-planting on an extensive scale in the far North and 
Northwest. belts of timber are taking the places of pine fences along the exposed por- 
tions of the railroads, where some barrier must of necessity be maintained against 
snow drifts. The fences that have been relied upon have to be eight feet high, and, 
besides costing eight hundred dollars a mile, need constant attention and repair. Fur- 
thermore, the farmers carry off the boards, and the stoutest oak posts snap like pipe- 
stems in a thoroughgoing prairie gale. Trees answer all the requirements much better. 
The white willow, which grows to a height of twelve feet in four years, has been found 
to be the cheapest and best, though the box-elder, cottonwood and green ash will 
serve. The soil must be prepared by harrowing, however, and prairie soil is often so 
poor as to require two or three years’ work. Even then, it is said that it is cheaper to use 
live fences than dead ones. These tree fences are constructed by planting two parallel 
lines of trees on the side of the tracks exposed to the strongest winds, and one line on 
the other side. 


—The California Assembly has passed a bill providing that a murderer who enters 
a plea of insanity shall first be examined as to insanity alone, without regard to his 
crime; and, if the court finds him sane, he shall be tried for murder, the false plea 
entering as an “aggravation of the offence.’’ But, if the plea of insanity is sustained, 
the defendant shall be sent to a mad-house by the court, and never removed, unless his 
sanity at the time of the murder is proved. Then he shall be tried on the original 
charge. 


—The study of Latin has been made compulsory in the high school of Charleston, 
S.C. In his recent report to the trustees, the principal remarks as follows on this 
step: ‘When this measure was under consideration, fears were entertained by some 
that the patronage of the school might be seriously affected. These apprehensions, I 
am glad to be able to report, have proved groundless. The advantages in cther 
respects which the school offered were so evident that those who had been prejudiced 
against classical culture were willing to surrender the option that had formerly been 
allowed. I think the marked mental development which has in most instances resulted 
from the new course of study, has satisfied objectors that the change had been well 
considered. In a few years, I hope it will not be necessary in this community to 
apologize for our compulsory Latin course. The superior training of our graduates and 
their thorough preparation for life’s earnest work, will be an argument the force of 
which cannot but be conceded.” « 


COMMUNICATION. 
IS IGNORANCE BLISS? 


To the Editor of Tz AMERICAN: 
N a lecture on “Charles the Bold and Feudalism,” in Philadelphia, on the 10th 
instant, a report of which I find in a newspaper of that city, Rev. Dr. John Lord 
states some conclusions which I think should not go without notice. I confess that I 
was surprised at finding them proceed from so esteemed and erudite a student of his- 
tory. Dr. Lord is represented as saying [Our correspondent sends us a longer extract 
from the lecture than we can find room to print. The following is probably the essen- 
tial portion —Ed. THE AMERICAN. ]: 

«We would naturally think that excitement, and pleasure, and knowledge, would 
make people happy, since they stimulate the intellectual powers; but they seem to pro- 
duce unrest and cravings which are never satisfied, and we would naturally think that 
a life of isolation, especially with no mental resources, a hard, rural existence, with few 
comforts, would make people discontented. It does not seem to be so, in fact, as illus- 
trated by the apparent contentment of people doomed to hard laber in the most retired 
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and dreary retreats. We wonder at their placidness as we travel in remote and obscure 
sections of the country. A poor farmer, whose house is scarcely better than a hovel, 
surrounded with chickens and pigs, and with only a small garden unadorned and 
lonely, has no cravings which make the life of the favored rich sometimes unendurable. 

“The poorer he is, and, therefore, the more mizerable, as we should think, the 
more contented he seems to be; while a fashionable woman or eminent man, both 
accustomed to the luxuries and follies of city life, with all its refinements and gratifica- 
tion of intellectual and social pleasures, will sometimes pine in a suburban home with 
all the gilded glories of rich furniture, books, beautiful gardens, and everything that 
wealth can furnish. So that civilization is often a bitter mockery, showing that intel- 
lectual life only stimulates the cravings of the soul, but does not satisfy. And, when 
people are poor, but cultivated, the unhappiness seems to be still greater, demonstrat- 
ing that cultivated intellect alone opens to the mind the existence of evils which are 
intensified by the difficulty of their removal, and on which the mind dwells with feel- 
ings kindred to despair. I have sometimes doubted whether an obscure farmer’s 
daughter is any happier with her piano, and her piles of cheaply illustrated literature 
and translations from French novels, and smatterings of science learned in normal 
schools, since she has learned too often to despise her father, mother, brother and un- 
educated rural beau, and all her surroundings, with poverty, and unrest, and aspiration 
jor society, eating out her soul.” 


The results of education must necessarily be determined by the character of the 
person receiving it; but its failure to benefit mankind remains to be proven by logical, 
not sophistical, deductions, 
that, if they imbibed the honey of Hymettus, they would turn it to gall in the process of 
digestion ; but exceptional cases are no criterion of cause and effect. One man may 
use his intellectual attainments to promote the best interests of his fellow-men, another 
applies the same means to swindle or deprave them; this is simply a question of well 
or ill directed ability. A languid, envious, fault-finding woman would prove a scourge 
in palace or cottage; but the issue would be the same if she excelled a Hypatia in 
learning or fell below a Hottentot in ignorance. The placid content attributed to the 


There are men and women so unfortunately constituted, 


“rural dweller amonz pigs and chickens,” (not referzing, of course, to the average of 
our intelligent and fairly educated American farmers,) may owe its existence to tem- 
perament or the enjoyment of good health, and not to mental stagnation. 

In history, morel advancement and tranquil happiness arising from the maintenance 
of serfdom or the continuance of the feudel system, are not apparent to the general 
reader, who is apt to draw another conclusion,--that the degradation of the oppressed 
and the deteoriation of the oppressor keep even pace, their guide and director being 
ignorance. If knowledge only stimulates the intellect to a more painful sense of ex- 
isting evils that admit of no amelioration, it also informs us that a wise and benevolent 
Creator governs the universe, capable of redressing wrongs and reconstructing His 


work, if necessary, and that the highest order of inteligence may be freely absolved . 


from attempting so responsible an undertaking. 

Our dilettanti harmlessly endeavor to revive the faded glories of medizeval art ; 
!ut not so harmlessly could the humin mind be thrust back into medizeval darkness. 
Conscia mens recti fam@ mendacia ridet M. S. B. 

West Chester, Pa., February 1}. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 1. 
‘THE general tone of business within the week has been more cheerful, and trans- 
actions upon the stock exchanges, as will be seen by the comparative quotations 
presented below, show an upward course, a rise of several per cent. being noted in 
some cases. But this rise is subject to the general statement of fact, heretofore 
frequently made in these columns, that public confidence in the integrity of corporation 
management, especially railways, and in the character of stock transactions generally, 
has been much shaken, and is not likely to be suddenly restored. So far as manu- 
facturing interests, and all that is dependent upon them, are concerned, the uncer- 
tainties about the tariff have continued to be depressing and disturbing, though the 
belief that there either would be no revision at all, or that it would be effected under 
the direction of the friends of American industry, has imparted somewhat of reassur- 
ance. After the end of this week, with Congress adjourned and spring opening, it will 
be possible to fairly survey the prospect for the year. 
The closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New York market, yester- 
day, were as follows, as compared with those of the previous week: 
February 28. February 21. 


Central Pacific, P : ; ‘ : ; ; 80% 79% 
Canada Southern, . F . 66 64% 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 

Denver and Rio Grande, . = . . : ‘ 44% 433% 
Delaware and Hudson, . : - 106% 10534 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, . ; - 122K 119 
Erie, ; : : ° . : : : : 37% 34% 
Lake Shore, . “ ; : 4 . - 108% 10734 
Louisville and Nashville, : ; 3 : : : 54% 52% 
Michigan Central, . : : ° “ . . 93% 90% 
Missouri Pacific, 3 P ‘ 4 : ; - 100% 9934 
Northwestern, common, . ; , ; : ~ &32 128% 
New York Central, . ‘ , ‘ p F - 126% 124% 
New Jersey Central, . : : : ; : : 71% 638 56 
Ontario and Western, - ; - ‘ 3 = 25\% 25% 
Omaha, . ‘ : : : : ° : 48% 45% 
Omaha, preferred, : - i . ; : - 107% 103% 
Pacific Mail, . : , . : : : . 4! 39% 
St. Paul, . c “ ; A 3 ‘ 2 - I01% 983% 
Texas Pacific, . : ; . : , - : 38% 37% 
Union Pacific, . - - < - “ , 944% 93% 
Wabash, . “ 4 2 : ‘ . A ; 28% 27% 


Wabash, preferred, . . . . oe = 4736 45% 
Western Union, .  - ss » + 82% 80% 
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The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


February 28. February 21. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . 3 P F 61% 59 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . : P : 26% 25% 
— Coal and Navigation Co., . : ‘ < 40 56 38% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . , ; ; : 65% 6434 
Northern Pacific, common, : : ‘ F : 48% 45% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . : : : : 83% 80% 
Northern Central Railroad, .. , ‘ 55.4 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, : ; 15% 15% 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, . . P 67 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, ‘ . ‘I9gt 191 


Norfolk and Western, preferred, ‘ - ‘ ; 39% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in Philadel- 
phia yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . P 4 10334 
United States 41s, 1891, registered, . . = 4 112% 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 7 P i 4 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, F 7 ‘4 3 119 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . = ‘ 4 - 119 119% 
United States 3s, registered, ; P es ‘ 104 104% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, - ma ; 128 
United States currency 6s, 1896, E ‘ 4 A 129 
United States currency 6s, 1897, P = : < 130 
JInited States currency 6s, 1898, . } a : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ‘ . : . 130 


The New York bank statement on the 24th ult. showed a large loss in surplus 
reserve (52,465,825), but the amount was $1,209,000 in excess of legal requirements. 
The specie on hand was $58,504,300, a decrease of $1,495,000. 

The statement of the Philadelphia banks for the same date showed a decrease ot 
$534,252 in reserve. he deposits were $52,756,846 and the loans $75,565,199. 

he export of specie from New York last week was $411,638, the whole of it 
being in silver, except one shipment of $29,500 in gold coin to Nassau. The specie 
imports were $388,555. Up to the close of last week, the total specie exports have 
been $2,247,892 and the imports $914,959, leaving a net outgo of $1,332,933. No 
gold of any consequence is included in the export amount; it has been almost exclu- 
sively silver. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that the total values of the exports of 
domestic breadstuffs from the United States during the month of January, 1883, were 
$15,874,286, and during January, 1882, $11,977,524; for the seven months ended 
January 31st, 1883, $133,696,842, and for the same period of the preceding year $124,- 
121,439. . 

Of the money market, the Philadelphia Zedyer of this date says: “The money 
market continues to show a hardening tendency, under the fnfluence of currency ship- 
ments westward, a prospective enlarged demand for home business purposes, as trade 
seems to be improving slowly, a declining bank reserve, and the chance that it stock 
speculation increases it will add to the demand for capital for that object. The clear- 
ing-house returns outside of New York all show enlarged business operations for last 
week, especially in the West and South. The ratesin this city, however, are substan- 
tially unchanged. Call loansare quoted at four and five per cent.,and good commercial 
paper at four and a half and five and a half per cent. In New York, commercial paper 
is in good supply. The quotations are : Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable 
at six per cent., four months’ acceptances at six and a half per cent., and good single 
names four to six months to run at six and a half and seven per cent. Yesterday, in 
New York, call money loaned as high as six per cent. and as low as two per cent., and 
closed at two and a half per cent.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s gross earnings during January on all lines east of 
Pittsburg and Erie were $3,929,357, an increase of $556,036; operating expenses, 
$2,358,299, an increase of $159,244; net earnings, $1,471,058, an increase of $396,792. 
The lines west of Pittsburg and Erie show a surplus of $174,981 over all liabilities, a 
gain of $132,233 over the corresponding month of 1882. This makes the total profit 
of January’s business $1,646,039, an increase of $529,025. 

The receivership of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company terminated 
finally, under the recent order of the court, yesterday, and this morning the Company 
resumed its functions. The two million dollars needed to retire the certificates of in- 
debtedness issued by the receivers, was provided by the creation of a “ car trust” to 
that amount on the rolling-stock of the road, this being arranged by the Union Trust 
Company. Some changes have been made in the organization of the railroad com- 
pany, George DeB. Keim, Esq., who has been general solicitor, now taking the position 
of vice-president, and being succeeded by George R. Kaercher, Esq. 





EVERYBODY SHOULD BE CAREFUL TO GIVE PROMPT ATTENTION AND RATIONAL 
TREATMENT to a severe cold or racking cough, as these are commonly the chief pri- 
mary symptoms of a disordered state of the lungs, involving a tendency to develop into 
a settled consumption. Persons of a delicate constitution, or those having weak or un- 
sound lungs, should be especially solicitous to treat the earliest symptoms of a cold, in 
ordey to head off more dangerous complications; prudently keep by you, therefore, Dr. 
Jayne’s Expectorant, that you may administer at once a judicious curative during the 
first stages of any throat or lung disorder; for not only are the special symptoms of 
these complaints more tractable and easily controlled then, but the general strength and 
tone of the system has not had time to be seriously affected, and is, therefore, more 
amenable to the recuperative and healing properties of the Expectorant. A little 
attention to what may'seem a trifling cold, may save you from the fate of a lingering 
consumptive, 
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Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 

We have now ready to put right 
on just as stylish, good fitting and 
well made clothing as you would get 
if you left your measure and waited 
for it. Business and Dress Suits in 
all the most reliable makes of Foreign 
and Domestic Cloths from ¢12 to $40. 
Overcoats from $10 to the very finest. 
You will be surprised at the variety 
and extent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the Boys, 
Our Boys’ Clothing fits well, the 
materials are good, are strongly sewed, 
and not high in price. 


Joun WaANAMAKER & Co, 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 








MCCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL D.,(Harv.,) President. 








Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but open to 
others. Classical and Scientific Courses. No Preparatory 
Department Location in the country, nine miles west of Philadel- 
phia, on the Penna. K. R., unusually healthful, and remarkably 
free from undesirable associations, buildings situated in a beautiful 

ark of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students received, 
students have practical work in an Astronomical Observatory, 
the largest near Philadelphia, and in a well-appointed Chemical 
Laboratory Carefully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose 
shelves students have free access. Limited numbeis bring each 
student under direct personal influence of professcrs Next Haif- 
Year begins gth month (Sept.,) 12,1843. For circulars, etc., apply to 
Pror. A. C. THOMAS, A.M., Prefect, HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Post-Orrick, Penna. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 









hine will make gas for a ten-roomed house, 
equal if nota better gas t san that furnished by the city g ‘Ss Compa- 
nies, and at one third the cost charged by them. Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $55 ; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 

11 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.--Wanted a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent. legitimate, hand- 
somely paying business can be built up on the above named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion send zcent stamp, 


This wonderful mac 











&c., &c., &e. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE tro ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 2! and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelphia, 





The Wharton Railroad 


Switch Company. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 


WIIARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


—WITH— 
MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 


other Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street. 
Works, 23d and Washington Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 


Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
BILLErs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
228 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Su'p AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Ww. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA., PA. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 
STATIONERS, 
BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, PRINTERS, 
509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No, 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 








Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


2. SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I-xecute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


acta vencral Banking and Broke age 


| Business. 


Everything ot the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. | 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants, 











